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ment of crime, and our treatment of foreigners? Or 
shall any small State be able to isolate itself, and ob- 
struct the will of the majority and the general govern- 
ment in cases that concern the honor and welfare of the 
nation? Many men now live in one State and do busi- 
ness in another. Is it expedient to make that a crime 
in one State which is lawful in the other? It would now 
be possible for a man to have several lawful wives in as 
many States if his divorces and remarriages were skilfully 
arranged. Is that wise and best? Such questions as 
are now coming up call for calm and serious thought; 
but they do not in the least suggest a danger that Cesarism 
is advancing toward the seat of government at Wash- 
ington, or that there is any occasion for fear that our 
liberties are threatened. 


Our honored President is a great preacher as well as a 
great statesman. He does not hesitate to insert in a 
message to the national legislature homilies on morals 
that he cannot expect Congress to enact as laws. One 
of these moral foot-notes relates to the purity and dig- 
nity of the home, and he classes among the sins for which 
“there is no atonement’”’ the wilful sterility of married 
people. He says evil days are at hand when a worthy 
family life is not regarded ‘‘as the life best worth living.” 
But, when he says that no man or woman can retain 
self-respect who shirks the primary duties of life for the 
sake of ease or pleasure, why does he not include those 
who are voluntarily unmarried? Are not the thousands 
of bachelor men and bachelor maids even more re- 
sponsible for the falling of the birth-rate below the death- 
rate which the President deplores? While no law could 
reach the evil that he condemns, it might be possible 
by rewards and penalties to increase the number of 
marriages. ‘Those who would marry but cannot are to 
be pitied. Those who could marry but will not are to be 
blared. 

st 


ONE subject of first-class importance before the Amer- 
ican people relates not to race suicide, but to a more 
heinous offence; namely, race murder. Child labor 
cannot be regulated as it should be so long as each com- 
munity is a law to itself. If in Georgia the mill-owners 
enforce humane regulations and across the line, in South 
Carolina or Alabama, competitors take advantage of it 
to increase their own profits, the humane employers in 
Georgia are unjustly taxed and unduly tempted to do 
evil. Of course no valid excuse can be offered for crimi- 
nal acts, such as the slow murder of little children. 
But, when “‘everybody does it,’’ unusual virtue is called 
for in those who resist temptation. Therefore we hore 
Congress will see its way clear to do something to make 
uniform laws possible and stringent, to the end that all 
living children may have a fair chance to eat, sleep, and 
play as children ought, until they are well grown. 
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THE management of McClure’s Magazine announces 
a series of articles in which the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, is to be told about Mrs. Eddy. 
Judging from the tone of the introductory article in 
December, the method of the indictment of Mr. Rocke- 
feller is not to be followed. In ‘that case nothing was 
admitted which could excite sympathy for Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Even his lack of hair, the color of his skin, and 
the reputation of his father were cited to indicate the 
moral quality of the man. Apparently this is not to be 
an ex-parte statement, but an attempt to give all the 
facts necessary to a fair judgment. But this attempt 
will not be unassisted. Mr. Alfred Farlow, the ready 
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writer of Mrs. Eddy’s church, has already made a shrewd 
move to discredit the evidence by bringing affidavits to 
prove that the portrait of Mrs. Eddy, printed in Mc- 
Clure’s, was not taken for her, but represents a Mrs. 
Chevaillier of Texas. So difficult is it to get the real 
facts in this mysterious case! 


‘Social Service. 


We have several times called attention to the fact that 
the phrase ‘‘social service’ has come to be so technical 
and even artificial as to divert the attention of earnest 
men and women from their real duties and manifest 
opportunities. Social service is now commonly under- 
stood to be service rendered through the teaching of 
sociology or through the work of some society devoted 
to the amelioration of the wrongs and woes which afflict 
society. 

The result is discouragement for thousands of earnest 
men and women who would like to do something, but are 
so occupied by domestic duties, business engagements, 
and other necessary obligations that they have no time 
to give to any public service or to institutional work. 

Now, the very essence of social service, that which is 
creating a new spirit and a new atmosphere for the life 
of the people, is a social impulse which is felt in all the 
relations which bind the individual to society. The Latin 
word socius means a fellow-sharer, partner, comrade, 
companion, associate. .So far, then, as any one has the 
social spirit, he carries into all his relations with other 
men, women, and children the feeling of partnership, com- 
radeship, and what, in modern stilted phrase, we call 
altruism. 

The true social worker, the one who is engaged in the 
best kind of social service, is the man or woman who 
regards all other men and women with whom it is neces- 
sary to live, or to do business, not as slaves, not as hire- 
lings, not as mere servants, and not as probable enemies 
and heartless competitors, but as fellow-workers and pos- 
sible friends. 

Half the difficulty attending domestic service comes 
from the exclusive spirit which makes a stranger in the 
house feel that sheis a stranger, with no interests in com- 
mon with her employers. Social service may begin with 
employees in the home. For a lady it may begin with 
sympathy for the stranger within her gates: it may be 
extended to include attention to the rights of the seam- 
stress, the dressmaker, the milliner, and many other 
workers who are dependent upon her favor, her justice, 
and her generosity. No service rendered in a society 
can for a moment offset the wrong done to some needy 
seamstress who waits for her pay because her employer 
is careless and cruel. ° 

Any man in business may render social service of the 
highest order by. making the work that he does a benefit 
to all who deal with him, and by declining to engage 
in any kind of business of which the result must be that 
what he gains some other man must lose. We are 
tempted to say that there is no social service of such dis- 
tinct excellence and direct value to society as that of the 
business man who gives and takes with fair play and good 
service rendered for its equivalent. We believe that the 
bulk of the business done throughout all the country on 
farms, in shops, in manufactories, and in the buying and 
selling of goods, is honestly done; and yet so much of it 
is dishonestly done and unfair competition is so great 
that the notion is abroad that no man can do business 
and be strictly honest. Hence, the opportunity to render 
social service of the highest order by demonstrating 


through successful undertakings that the most important 
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business transactions can be carried on with the golden 
rule as the supreme law of the business man. 

Let a thousand men and women in any town openly 
and mutually pledge themselves to carry this opportu- 
nity of helpfulness and comradeship into all their rela- 
tions with all the people they meet, and in that town 
there would be a revival of religion, of morality, and of 
social service that would make societies needless. In 
any city let social workers begin in the same way with 
numbers proportionate to the population, and the same 
miracle of social regeneration would be wrought. The 
only societies that are doing any good are those that, for 
temporary needs, are organized to carry out by men and 
women working together, certain measures of relief and 
reform which are beyond the jurisdiction and the strength 
of individuals. 

This is an age of sympathy, beyond all others that 
the world has known. The very strength of the outcry 
against the hard heart and the cruel policy in business 
shows a new spirit is abroad and at work in the institu- 
tions of society. The service it can render will be of most 
avail when it is turned into all the channels of the 
common life, and made the common law of social 
intercourse. 


An Aftermath of Sermons. 


Keats directed that on his tombstone should be 
placed the inscription, ‘‘Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.” The conscientious minister must often 
feel that on his should be written, ‘‘One who spoke into 
the air.” The Thanksgiving addresses, so good, so able, 
so convincing to reasonable minds, have been published, 
many of them in the newspapers, and thus they teach 
a wider audience than sat under the direct teaching. 
Here is an aftermath, a second sowing, a second harvest- 
ing, that makes of the press a kind of phonograph repeat- 
ing and reiterating words caught up, and carried far 
from their original source. The minister who uttered 
them loses thus the power of tracing their influence. 
They go their independent way, sweeping as the wind 
sweeps in straight or devious currents, creating perhaps 
fresh spiritual impulses, new tides of thought and feel- 
ing. ‘These influences we cannot follow may be more 
effective, more important, than these we can trace. 
Longfellow tells us he found his song breathed into the 
air in the heart of a friend. 

In scanning the sheaf of Thanksgiving sermons laid 
before us at the breakfast table, we detect a variety of 
notes sounded on many strings, some loud, some low, 
some joyous and hopeful, some despondent and de- 
pressed; for sermons are temperamental, like men. 
They are colored by the tone of the mind through which 
they pass. Were we to turn back to the Thanksgiving 
sermons of fifty or sixty years ago, we should see no 
great difference between the religious tone of those days 
and of the present. It has always been a day on which 
dogma has been laid aside and a review of the nation’s 
moral and material condition has taken the place of 
theological subtleties. New problems and dangers have 
arisen as the older phases of the same have sunk out of 
sight, but the new crop of evils is so like the old that 
at a few years’ distance they will wear much the same 
outlines. The political sermon has, perhaps, gone out 
of fashion to some degree. There is, perhaps, less crude 
optimism afloat and a less boastful and blatant self- 
complacency. Slavery and the old thunders of denun- 
ciation have rolled away below the horizon, but the negro 
problem is just as pressing as ever in its newer phases. 
Intemperance is less emphasized, but it is not less a cry- 
ing evil. The naughtiness of trusts and syndicates had 
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not then come into the foreground, but fraud and pecu- 
lation and knavery and greed were no less in evidence. 

One asks, Will the time ever come when the Thanks- 
giving sermon may justly be a pean of joy, an ascending 
chant of gratitude, an outpouring of love for a redeemed 
society? We can hardly hope for it in our time or for 
the next hundred years. If the world grows cleverer, it 
grows not much wiser. If it is more and more skilful 
in manipulating and exploiting the forces of nature, it 
is less endowed with inspiration and spiritual fervor than 
in the time of the old prophets, seers, sages, poets, and 
thinkers. So, although the question seems a little brutal, 
still it is apposite. Of what use is the Thanksgiving 
sermon? Does it do any good? Does it move the stolid, 
unspiritual world the thousandth part of an inch? Per- 
haps these questions might be asked of sermons at large; 
but, as the Thanksgiving discourse is mainly unsectarian, 
the inquiry seems the more apposite. 

Take the example of an excellent, noble-minded pastor, 
speaking to a fashionable audience, all picked and chosen 
people,—if not in the Biblical sense, so far as cleanliness 
and good clothes will admit. No poor or discouraged 
seekers after work among them, all elegant, finished, 
highly polished surfaces. Of what shall he speak to 
these fine people on a day when a more secular, more 
intimate tone than usual is permitted? As he looks over 
his congregation, he sees-a wide surface of luxury and 
well-being, an array of wealth and ease that almost 
appals him. ‘These good Christians see no harm in all 
the indulgences that the decalogue does not prohibit, but 
the atmosphere created by so much prosperity is rather 
stifling. The good pastor will, therefore, speak to them 
of the joys of the simple life, how too much of this world’s 
goods clogs the sluice-ways of the spirit. He dwells 
on the insidious, creeping paralysis that infests the soul 
when it lives a long procession of feast days and forgets 
the sterner virtues. His words are plain and strong, 
He does not mince matters, he does not try to save the 
susceptibilities of his hearers. It is a precious opportu- 
nity to castigate sins and vices that do not belong exclu- 
sively to the vulgar and ill-bred, the coarse and brutal, 
He warms with his theme, and rises to a strain of elo 
quence. Passing from generals to particulars, he de- 
nounces the sins against the family, fashionable drinking, 
the enormities of bridge whist, the frantic love of pleas- 
ure and febrile excitement, and winds up with a telling 
plea for a generous donation on this day to the charities 
of the church, when every heart should overflow with 
gratitude to God for his abundant mercies. 4 

This part of thesermon is literally obeyed. The plates, 
as they go round, are heaped with gold and greenbacks. 
More than a thousand dollars has been put into the 
parson’s hands to use for beneficence. The congregation 
rustles out, saying to each other, ‘‘What a delightful 
sermon!” ‘‘How eloquent and powerful!” They all feel 
very virtuous. They have done their duty for the day 
by a generous donation. But the parson feels that the 
giving of his church is a part of its luxury, if not of its 
ostentation. He asks himself sadly, ‘‘Will one soul that 
has listened to me to-day lose its grip on the externals 
of life,—money-getting, climbing ambition, the Passion 
for display, the eating virus of self-indulgence ? And 
he is forced to say, ‘‘No, not one.” Sunday after Sun- 
day he has preached the good doctrine of the noble life, 
consecrate to God, and the arrows of conviction have 
glanced off of the polished surfaces before him. So the 
aftermath of his sermon may be to him somewhat bitter. 
But he turns to the tender and consoling light of faith, 
the seed germinating in the dark, the word flying on the 
wings of the wind, the divine forces unseen, but always 
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at work, the flame that kindles, and is alive in some 
hearts. A still, small voice whispers to him that it is 
by the life of God alone that man lives and thrives, that 
the obvious is not the symbol of the deeper life, that 
religion is the stay of the world, and her true ministers 
a mighty power for good. So he feels the more vividly 
the consecration of his office, and comes to know that 
no true word is ever wholly lost, for in the heart of 
humanity, somehow, somewhere, the accents of the 
Holy Ghost speaking through men’s mouths are treasured 


up. 


Uniting the Divided. 


Good news from Canada! Our sectarianisms have 
long been our grief, also our target; but neither lament 
nor sharpshooting has availed against them. We have 
all deprecated division, yet gone on dividing. We have 
all preached unity, often in this way, ‘‘Come over to us, 
erring brethren, and be united.’’ Names, rites, dis- 
ciplines, we have proclaimed not vital, yet on names, 
rites, disciplines, we have stood apart with invincible 
obstinacy. At the suggestion that sect merge with sect, 
these have seemed not lines that may be stepped across, 
but walls impossible to climb. Few things have seemed 
more desirable than the reduction of the number of our 
sects, and few have been further from our hope. At 
length, however, in Canada a brave tentative has been 
made. The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists have come together as the United Church of 
Canada. It may be presumed that denominational 
predilections may be as before, that, in the bias of their 
minds, they who were Presbyterians are Presbyterians 
still, and they who were Methodists are Methodists 
still. Beneath denominational predilections, however, 
they have found a common faith and united upon it. 
From this movement the Church of England folk hold 
aloof on the episcopate and the Baptists on immersion. 
The astonishing feature of the enterprise, however, is 
not the measure of its failure, but of its success. 

This movement will not stop with Canada: anon we 
shall see it in our own country. Multitudes are ob- 
serving it, and drawing hope from its success. Doubt- 
less there are lines of division not soon to be obliterated, 
and we may confess at once that critical neighbors are 
preferable to quarrelling households. Yet a glance at 
the situation detects fair possibilities in the way of union 
when the task is undertaken with reasonable mind. We 
know the great lines of theological division,—Lutheran, 
Anglican, Calvinistic, Arminian, Socinian. We know 
the cardinal ecclesiastical systems,—Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian. Yet there are one hun- 
dred and forty-seven religious bodies in America. ‘This 
enumeration presumably embraces Roman Catholics 
and Jews, presumably also sporadic bodies like Zionists 
and The Holy Ghost and Us, bodies such as at any time 
are likely to ‘arise when a man of leading mistakes a con- 
ceit for an inspiration. In the mass, however, it shows 
the great number of sects into which our Protestantism 
is broken, That any considerable portion of these rep- 
resent original discoveries in religious thought, anything 
absolutely new in ecclesiasticism, were incredible assertion, 
They stand, in the main, for qualifications of the types 
of doctrine or types of ecclesiasticism which we have 
enumerated. That these qualifications are often con- 
siderable we wish not to deny. That under the rule of 
Christian reasonableness they would have made new 
organizations necessary would in most cases haye been 
extremely doubtful. That with the growth of this rea- 
sonableness. a condition of their existence is passing 
seems obvious enough. To come together on the type 
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which is still vital with large tolerance as to what is 
purely preferential seems no more than we ought to ex- 
pect. It is by essentially this arrangement that the 
result has been achieved in Canada. We shall find it 
within our reach when we reach earnestly. 

That a coming together is an exigent need must be 
apparent to all whose eyes see clearly. Our many sects 
are becoming the peril of our Protestantism. One needs 
only to look into our New England towns to see how in 
the crowding of churches they are suffocating one an- 
other. Giving standing-room im-—our smaller commu- 
nities to so many denominations means feeble congre- 
gations and feeble ministries,—a double feebleness that 
repels worshippers rather than attracts them. From 
the peril of this congestion we see no relief so promising 
as that which Canadian wisdom has adopted. Mean- 
while, until the time of its application comes, there are 
practical considerations looking toward it, which we may 
diffuse. It is held that, unless we believe alike, we can- 
not worship together. We can show that this temper 
expresses not the Christian, but the uncharitable, mind. 
It is widely felt that a new thought must have a new 
church for its organ,—a feeling, we can urge, that is justi- 
fied, and only justified, by the fact that the temper of 
the old Church is not sufficiently generous to give the 
new thought tolerance. We can show that church mul- 
tiplication may be quite inimical to Christian welfare; 
that what our communities want is the gospel, not new 
churches; and that, where these are crowded in, they en- 
feeble rather than re-enforce religious endeavor. Plant- 
ing churches without regard to the religious needs of 
communities, a thing which our sectarianisms are ever 
doing, is sorry enterprise. In a little village in Maine 
were two churches, a Congregationalist and a Baptist, 
which struggled for existence. In the village were 
a handful of Methodists who divided between these 
churches. At length a feeling came over them that they 
must have a church of their own, and set about soliciting 
funds for it. A visiting Unitarian was asked to sub- 
scribe. He argued, Why tax the community for the sup- 
port of another church when it cannot adequately sup- 
port the ones it has? Do you not find in these churches 
the essentials of a Christian life? ‘They are good 
churches,’ was the reply, ‘‘and we like the ministers, 
but we don’t like written sermons.’’ Really there was 
willingness to tax that poor community for the support 
of another church to gratify the preference for a spoken 
to a written sermon. ‘This—in extreme form, we grant— 
illustrates a temper against which not the Christian 
spirit alone, but, common sense, cries out. Surely, some 
things will be different when the children of light are as 
wise as the children of this world. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Unitarian Books. 


At this time in each year I like to put on record in 
this column some account of the contribution which Uni- 
tarian authors have made to American literature within 
the past twelve months. There appear to be some people 
about who are anxious to prove that the Unitarian move- 
ment is decadent, and one of their stock arguments is to 
allege that the Unitarian literary output is decreasing 
in quantity and quality, I feel sure that the productive 
results of Unitarian scholarship in the years wherein I 
have maintained this slight record is unsurpassed in our 
history. Each year I have been able to set forth here a 
remarkable list of books written by people of definite 
Unitarian inheritance and allegiance. If I were to add 
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the books which emphatically represent the Unitarian 
habit of mind, written by people in the closest intellectual 
and spiritual fellowship with Unitarians, but who do not 
wear our particular badge, the list would cover pages 
of the Register. Without attempting to enumerate all, 
let me mention a few books written by Unitarians and 
bearing the date of 1906. 

I mention first three books that will not appear upon 
the lists of ‘‘the most rapid sellers,’ but which reveal 
the spirit of scientific research, of patient and careful 
industry, and lucid and accurate statement which is an 
inheritance of Unitarian authors. These are Mr. Henry C. 
Lea’s ‘‘History of the Inquisition of Spain,” Mr. William 
B. Weeden’s ‘‘War Government, Federal and State,” 
and Dr. Burt Estes Howard’s keen analysis of the con- 
stitution and institutions of ‘‘The German Empire.” 
These three books are absolutely standard works in their 
departments of historical research. Next I mention a 
number of volumes illustrating the liberal spirit and 
sound principles characteristic of the American democracy 
and those who have been its founders and leaders. Here, 
for instance, are President Eliot’s description of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Channing, and Emerson in his ‘‘Four 
American Leaders”; here is Dr. Dole’s ‘‘Spirit of De- 
mocracy,” an illuminating and inspiring account of the 
fundamental spirit and purpose of American institutions; 
here are Secretary William H. Taft’s sensible, resolute, 
and invigorating ‘‘Four Aspects of Civic Duty” and 
President Carroll D. Wright’s description of the ‘‘ Battles 
of Labor,’ an expert discussion of one of the pressing 
problems of our democracy; or here, again, is President 
Eliot’s address on ‘‘Great Riches,’ treating of another 
problem of contemporary American life. 

Among books treating of theological or religious sub- 
jects or dealing with church history I mention Dr. Edward 
H. Hall’s scholarly but very readable analysis of the 
life and work of ‘‘Paul, the Apostle’’; Dr. Dole’s fearless, 
eandid, and convincing Ingersoll lecture, ‘‘The Hope 
of Immortality”; Dr. Howard’s lovely Christmas idyl, 
‘The Shepherd’s Question”; and President Jordan’s 
‘‘Tife’s Enthusiasms,’’ which is as good lay preaching as 
we have ever had. 

Here are a number of delightful books of travel, be- 
ginning with Dr. Hale’s racy and entertaining ‘‘Tarry 
at Home ‘Travels.’”’ Here is Rev. Bradley Gilman’s 
“The Open Secret of Nazareth,’’ with a lot of original 
and instructive comment rising out of his own journey 
in the Holy Land, and Moncure D. Conway’s ‘‘My 
Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East,” with his account 
of his adventures visiting the Pundits and Theosophists in 
India. 

For biography we have John White Chadwick’s graphic 
and touching story of the life of his father, the Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker, published in the series 
of ‘‘True American Types’’; and-we have Robert Collyer’s 
charming account of the unique personality and work 
of ‘‘Father Taylor.” For fiction I note John Fox, 
Jr.’s ‘‘Knight of the Cumberland,” and Sewall Ford’s 
‘*Truegate of Mogador,”’ and Eliza Orne White’s ‘‘Bor- 
rowed Sister.” In the field of pure literature I note Mr. 
J. N. Larned’s ‘‘Books, Culture, and Character,” and 
Theodore C. Williams’s exquisite translations of ‘‘The 
Elegies of ‘Tibullus,’’ while in miscellaneous litera- 
ture I have read with pleasure Loring Underwood’s 
‘‘The Garden and its Accessories’? and George Iles’s 
‘Inventors at Work.” 

One might continue such a list almost indefinitely, 
but let this suffice to prove that men and women of the 
Unitarian inheritance are still producing a worthy con- 
tribution to American literature. 

SAMUEL A. E1iov.. 
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Current Topics, 


Two distinct points of cleavage between Congress and 
the President were strikingly apparent during the first 
week of the session which began on Monday of last week. 
One of them is the dismissal of the three companies of the 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry ‘“‘without honor”’ 
by the President’s order, and the other is the President’s 
declaration in his message that ‘‘all the forces, military 
and civil, of the United States,” which the chief executive 
may lawfully employ, will be used to maintain the treaty 
rights of foreign nations, with especial reference to the 
situation in San Francisco. The feeling of some of the 
members of Congress on the question of the dismissal 
of the negro troops is indicated by the introduction, on 
the opening day of the session, by Senators Penrose and 
Foraker, respectively, of two resolutions of inquiry into 
the rights and powers of the executive as illustrated in 
his disposal of the collective case of the colored soldiers, 
a few individuals among whom were responsible for the 
outbreak at Brownsville, Texas, last summer. 


ss 


Harpbiy had the message been read before Congress 
on Tuesday of last week, when public opinion became 
concentrated upon the question of the President’s powers 
as brought to notice by Mr. Roosevelt’s references to 
the problem in San Francisco. It was apparent at the 
outset that the senators from California were disposed 
to make an immediate issue of the executive’s intimation 
of the possible employment of Federal forces in Cali- 
fornia to safeguard the rights of persons of Japanese 
citizenship or descent under the provisions of the exist- 
ing treaty with Japan. On the following day the Senate, 
without debate, adopted a resolution presented by a 
California senator, calling upon Secretary Metcalf to 
furnish to the Senate copies of all official data filed in his 
department in connection with the investigation into the 
exclusion of Japanese children from the general public 
schools of San Francisco. The feeling on the matter 
in San Francisco was indicated on the same day by the 
publication of interviews with city officials, all of whom 
maintain the right of their municipality to govern its 
affairs in complete freedom from federal interference. 
The entire question will be submitted to the United 
States Supreme Court for final adjudication. 


ad 


In the mean while it is apparent that the President’s 
references in his message to the status of the Japanese 
and the investigation which he ordered before the open- 
ing of Congress, met important requirements: of state. 
Echoes of the feeling in Japan on the segregation of 
Japanese pupils in the California city are such as to im- 
press public opinion in America with the fact that Jap- 
anese susceptibilities had been deeply touched by the 
attitude of the public school authorities in San Francisco. 
It was realized at the White House and the State Depart- 
ment that the resultant irritation would extend to other 
phases in the relations between the United States and 
Japan, and that the outcome of the agitation, inter- 
acting upon each nation, no man could foresee. While 
no official declaration is forthcoming on the subject, 
it was plainly intimated at the State Department last 
week that the President’s stand upon the issue had 
removed the probability of a grave diplomatic conflict 
between Washington and Tokio. 


2 


A vicorous judicial investigation into the coal land 
frauds in Utah and Wyoming was begun on December 
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7, when the Federal Grand Jury at Salt Lake City made a 
report returning several indictments against the so- 
called Harriman lines, including the Union Pacific and 
the Oregon Short Line. Among the individuals indicted 
are Everett Buckingham, general superintendent of the 
Oregon Short Line, and J. M. Moore, general agent of 
the Union Pacific Coal Company. The indictment 
charges violation of the interstate commerce law and dis- 
crimination. Other indictments are returned against 
representatives of the Utah Fuel Company, who are 
charged with defrauding and attempting to defraud 
the United States government in their methods in ac- 
quiring title to coal lands in Utah. These steps taken by 
the jury are the beginning of a wide-spread inquiry into 
what is alleged to have been a vast system of fraud in 
the transfer of federal lands in the West for many years 
past. 
J 


UNLESS Congress rejects one patagraph in the report 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, which 
paragraph has to do with the question of the simplified 
spelling, the old-fashioned orthography will prevail 
in all matters that come within the jurisdiction of that 
branch of the national legislature. This paragraph, 
which was adopted on last Thursday in the face of a 
vigorous protest by Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts, reads 
as follows: ‘‘Hereafter in printing documents authorized 
by law or ordered by Congress, or either branch thereof, 
the government printing office shall follow the rules of 
orthography established by Webster’s or other generally 
accepted dictionaries of the English language.’’ It is 
unlikely that the Senate will exert itself to strike out 
this provision in the House Legislative Bill. It is equally 
unlikely that the house will take adverse action upon it. 
The probabilities, therefore, are that the question of 
spelling will be removed from the political calendar so 
far as Congress is concerned. 


wt 


A FORMAL demand for the expenditure for far more 
liberal amounts by the federal government for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors than has been the 
case heretofore was formulated by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, which met in Washington last 
week. The appropriation by Congress of at least 
$50,000,000 annually for the improvement of the water- 
ways of the country, even if the appropriations for the 
navy should suffer thereby, was urged in the convention. 
In addressing the delegates, who represented commercial 
and civic interests of the first magnitude throughout the 
country, Speaker Cannon warned his hearers not to ex- 
pect too much from Congress; ‘‘for,’’ he said, ‘‘too much 
cannot be done at one time. Do the most important 
thing first and concentrate upon it, and then take the 
next most important thing.” A feature of the demands 
of the Congress is the absence of recommendations for 
improvements in any particular locality. 


ed 


A? the beginning of the application of the new church 
law, known as the ‘‘Law of Associations,’ France on 
last Tuesday faced a dangerous situation, brought about 
by the failure of the republic and the Vatican to find 
any iniddle line of action. ‘The situation was thus sum- 
marized by M. Clemenceau, the prime minister, in an 
interview on December 9: ‘‘If the Church wishes war, 
she will have it. I cannot but be struck by one thing. 
Here is the law of 1881, governing public assemblages. 
All the French people have observed this law, until now 
the pope tells the clergy, ‘You will not recognize this 
law, you will violate it immediately.’ All who were 


inclined to obey the law will now disregard it and bow 
under Rome’s order. Is not that a startling proof that, 
side by side with the regular authority of the country, 
there is another power seeking to usurp the law? That 
is a condition that cannot endure.’’ 


Brevities. 


There has been a moral crisis in every progressive 
community and in every generation.since history began. 


Fora boy who knows how to work and is willing to take 
what comes to him there was never a better time to get 
on in the world than the present. 


There ought to be some way to regulate child labor, 
so that the benevolence of one corporation could not be 
taken advantage of for the gain of a neighboring and 
less scrupulous corporation. 


There must always be in any community old men and 
women without employment, because they have passed 
the working age. They ought to be made comfortable, 
but their plight should not be cited as a proof of the in- 
justice of society. 


Fifty years ago there was a great tidal wave of humani- 
tarian sympathy. Justice and liberty were invoked 
for the oppressed of all nations—at a distance. Is there 
really less effective sympathy to-day, when the responsi- 
bility is laid upon ourselves, and all merely sentimental 
considerations are banished ? 


When that highway, of which the Second Isaiah takes 
so much notice, was opened, there was evidently a boom 
in real estate, and the expectation that a new epoch of 
civilization would be dated from that time. There 


was also an era of commercialism and graft which makes. 


the prophetic utterances of the time read like our “‘lit- 
erature of exposure.” 


Missionary Extension: India’s Appeal, 


I should like to introduce to the readers of the Chris- 
tran Register Mr. G. Subba Rau, the author of the follow- 
ing communication, whom the members of the Meadville 
Theological School have had the privilege of knowing 
since the beginning of the school year. He is the incum- 
bent of a scholarship which has been offered for two 
years to a representative of the Brahmo-Somaj in India 
for study at Meadville. As in the case of a similar scholar- 
ship, which is available at Manchester College, Oxford, 
a choice is made among the candidates by a committee 
in India after somewhat extensive advertising of the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Subba Rau was born of Brahman parents in 1872, 
and was awarded degrees with honors at Mangalore Col- 
lege in 1888 and at the Madras Christian College in 1890. 
Since 1902 he has been vice-principal and professor of 
mathematics at Zamorin’s College, Calicut, a preacher 
in the Brahmo-Somaj since 1891, editor of the West Coast 
Spectator (a bi-weekly English newspaper) since 1898, 
and of the Theistic Light (an English monthly) since 
1902. He was instrumental in organizing the Somaj in 
Calicut, has been active as a social and political reformer, 
and has exerted for several years a marked influence for 
good upon the young men with whom he has come in 
contact in his educational and religious work. 

In the midst of his active life as an educator, a preacher, 
a social reformer, editor, and publisher, Mr. Subba Rau, 


—— 
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by the hearty recommendation of the Brahmo-Somaj 
Committee, has come to America for a couple of years 
to equip himself more completely for the important work 
which awaits him in India. On the occasion of his leav- 
ing for America he was the recipient of numerous testi- 
monials bearing witness to the extraordinarily high re- 
gard in which he is held by the various groups of people 
with whom he has been associated. ; 

During his short residence in Meadville he has impressed 
us all as a gentleman of excellent scholarship, rare culture, 
and high ideals. In his fervent desire to work more 
effectively for the moral and spiritual betterment of his 
people he seems to us deserving of every encouragement. 
He is ready to lecture at any place within reach on a 
variety of topics pertaining to the life and religion of his 
people. For such service he seeks no remuneration for 
himself, but desires to arouse interest here in the cause he 
has at heart. 

During the holiday season he is likely to be in the 
vicinity of New York and Boston. During the April re- 
cess it would be possible for him to make another some- 
what distant journey from Meadville. I express the hope 
of all my colleagues of the Meadville Faculty that churches 
and individuals will give themselves the privilege of mak- 
ing Mr. Rauw’s acquaintance and of learning about his 
plans. 

I have written this much in behalf of Mr. Rau and his 
cause, but it is equally in our own interest and that of 
our churches. As a denomination we have ceased giving 
money for foreign missions, practically the only contri- 
butions made for such purpose at this time being from 
the income of invested funds. Are we not in this way 
losing much of the enthusiasm which comes to other re- 
ligious bodies, by virtue of giving money for the dissem- 
ination of the gospel in which they believe among the 
natives of less favored regions across the seas? ‘The 
Christian Church could ill afford to lose the tremendous 
impetus it has received from Christian missions. We 
are, perhaps, unable to carry on in the old world the 
traditional form of missionary propaganda. But we are 
fortunate in having in the intellectually alert and spirit- 
ually minded members of the Brahmo-Somaj a company 
of people who are both worthy of our confidence and at 
the same time able to carry our message to thousands of 
their fellow-countrymen who are thirsting for it. Will 
not the year of the great International Council to be held 
in Boston next September be a fitting occasion for com- 


ing into closer relations with the Indian brethren of our: 


household of faith ? 

I shall be glad to co-operate with any individual or 
any company of people who desire to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Subba Rau or to hear him speak. 


FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Sir,—I was glad to read in the interesting annual report 
of President Eliot that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion spent $3,000 on foreign mission work in Japan during 
the last fiseal year. I write to bespeak the interest of 
the Unitarians and other liberal thinkers of this country 
in behalf of India. ‘ 

I wish I could in a few brief words convey to your 
readers an adequate idea of our condition and need. The 
ancient religious institutions have nearly crumbled away 
before the tide of a material civilization, and only blank 
agnosticism and soulless secularism are left to take their 
place. The ancient virtues are being lost, and selfishness 
and love of ease and pleasure are seizing possession of 
the people’s hearts. We have our political and our eco- 
nomic problems, but at the basis of them all is the spirit- 
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ual problem. If India is to be uplifted, it must be by 
the devoted service of her own sons and daughters,— 
men and women filled with the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
willing to do and dare. It is these that India lacks. 
She does not lack talent; but, alas! her talent is prosti- 
tuted to less noble ends. The Brahmo-Somaj, or the 
Theistic Church of India, has been putting forth heroic 
efforts for the last four decades in the service of the 
country; but the Somaj, though it includes within its 
ranks some of the finest men and women of India, is yet 
extremely uninfluential and small in numbers. It is yet 
too feeble to deal with the requirements of the three 
hundred millions that inhabit the Indian continent. Its 
finances are too poor even to provide a bare subsistence 
to the missionaries who, in its early days, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, threw themselves into its consecrated ser- 
vice, and have grown gray in that service. The few 
brave souls that are carrying on its work have to do so 
amidst many discouragements. Need I say that your 
sympathy from across the ocean, and your financial sup- 
port, would be immensely valued by our church and 
greatly advance our cause? To our political relations 
with England and to the work of Christian missions we 
largely owe alike the special privileges that we enjoy at 
the present day and the peculiar embarrassments that we 
suffer. It may not be inappropriate that the liberal 
Christians of America and the inheritors of the best and 
noblest traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race should help 
us in our efforts to solve the new problems that the new 
times present. ' 

I make this appeal specially in behalf of the Madras 
Brahma Mission Society, of whose executive committee 
I ama member. ‘This society has been in existence for 
half a dozen years, and the financial result of its active 
efforts during this period is represented by a sum of two 
hundred dollars. Southern India, of which Madras is the 
principal city, is specially in need of help. People speak 
of it as the ‘‘benighted South.’ The message of the 
Brahmo-Somaj has hardly yet been heard in that exten- 
sive region; and there, if anywhere, it needs most to be 
proclaimed. We have occasionally managed to borrow 
the services of a missionary from Calcutta, which is a 
thousand miles away. ‘This missionary seeks no pay, 
and we have only to meet the actual expenses of his 
tour. Yet, even with a generous aid extended by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in London, we 
have found it extremely difficult to raise the needful 
funds. 

What the country at large seems specially to need is 
the establishment at suitable centres of schools where 
young men may be brought up after Theistic ideals and 
trained for the service of the church. They are endeav- 
oring to raise a Brahma Theological school in Bengal. 
We want a similar institution in Southern India, with 
a good library, where young men may be instructed in 
liberal religion, and especially brought under the influ- 
ence of the best that the Hindu sacred books have to 
offer. 

The problems of a pressing nature demand our atten- 
tion in our efforts at national regeneration,—the religious 
instruction of those who pass through our schools and 
colleges, the education of women, and the amelioration 
of the lot of our illiterate and depressed communities, 
the working classes and the serfs. 

I often think that on the spiritual commerce between 
East and West depends largely the future welfare of the 
world. In the name of this international comity may I 
trust that this appeal will meet with a generous response ? 

G. SusBa Rav, 
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What can Drear December say? 


What can drear December say 
That should make our souls rejoice? 
Fields are white and skies are gray; 
Winter speaks with sternest voice. 


Summer’s gone far over seas; 
Scent and sweetness all are fled; 

Every southward-sweeping breeze 
Wails a dirge for summer dead. 


Hearts are numb with nameless pain, 
For the year is near its death, 
‘‘Joy once past comes not again,” 
To itself the sad soul saith. 


This is what December says, : 
Heard through snows and flying sleet: 
‘Even in my shortening days 
Still abide presagings sweet 


“Of the pleasant time to be. 
In my woods the hazel swells; 
Under snows who looks may see 
Epigza’s rose-tinged bells. 


“All the blasts in fury reeling 
Cannot quench my Christmas light. 
Heart, look up! One came with healing 
On a dark December night.” 
— Oscar Fay Adams. 


A Far-off Corner. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Very far off it is, though on the track of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. It bears a name which, in the United 
States, stands for academic laurels and intellectual 
labor. Nor is the tiny, half-forgotten Yale of Canada 
without its aspirations toward things of the mind. A 
school for Canadian girls is the one boarding school for 
many a league around. But it is not of this we wish to 
write, but of Yale itself,—the tiny, hamlet-like abode 
of some two hundred souls, Indian and Chinese, with a 
sparse sprinkling of ‘‘whites.’’ 

About a hundred miles east of Vancouver the serpen- 
tine Fraser, with its many treacherous and tortuous cur- 
rents,. describes a figure, or, rather, letter ‘‘U.” Yale 
stands at the base of the ‘‘U,’’—a bare, narrow stretch 
of flat land, snatched from the grudging mountains 
which press it round. Ah, those mountains! They are 
called in geographies the Cascade Range; and they are a 
delightful rest to the eye of the traveller from the East, 
who finds their soft and dimpled greenness tax his faculty 
of seeing less than the gloomy grandeur of the Rockies, 
which precede them. Without conceding for a moment 
that the Rockies are the ‘‘geographical bores” Dickens 
so impertinently calls them, they are a bit fatiguing! 
But the Cascades! How they stretch before one, point 
after point, peak upon peak, summit above summit! 
On either side of the Fraser, which rushes through the 
cation, they stand in serried ranks, giving to the river that 
cold green hue which distinguishes it from all other 
rivers, and never, even on the most unclouded day, suf- 
fering the sky above to see its own azure reflected in the 
rippling depths. How they draw the eye onward as the 
all but interminable chain sweeps on! How they tempt 
the steps as one walks by the river, trying to see what the 
next bend will reveal, the furthermost point disclose! 

The little green station house, or ‘‘depot,” is west of 
the greater part of Yale. From it you can take one of 
two main roads about the width of a country lane or 
town ‘‘alley”’! One leads past a stray house, left by the 
ebbing tide of a past prosperity, and on to the Episco- 
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palian school, which is also the government school for 
Indian children. The other, trending east, conducts you 
by the river’s edge to Chinatown and the Indian ‘‘ran- 
chery.” 

The road is irregular and picturesque. It follows the 
windings of the tortuous Fraser, and is sufficiently old to 
be grass-grown, lichen-carpeted, and flower-bestrewn 
in spring. On the upper side it is shaded by oaks and 
limes. On the lower, the rugged bank of the Fraser 
slopes down to the irregular and sandy edge of the water. » 
One is tempted to descend; but woe be to you if you 
think to try the water! A few old-Indians, skilled in 
knowledge of its wicked ways, do sometimes thread their 
canoes in and out of the Scylla and Charybdis of its con- 
trary currents; but let none else dare! Nor dream that 
you may swim. Those icy depths, fed by snow-swollen 
torrents, would cramp your limbs and chill your heart, 
and land you, an unresisting prey, many miles away. 

So, abandoning all thought of sporting with the Fraser, 
turn you to Chinatown. It will not take you long to 
explore it. A ‘‘wash-house’’ and one store, a few small 
houses, or, rather, ‘‘shacks,’’ comprise all there is of the 
Celestial Empire in Yale. On, a few steps further, and 
you come to the Indian ‘‘ranchery.”” In the centre of a 
group of huts, more miserable than the Chinese dwellings, 
stands the tiny white edifice, its spire cross-crowned, 
which represents the Roman Church. A priest comes 
at intervals to minister the sacraments and occasionally 
give instruction. And, nestling by the side of the church, 
the huts seem to cower together. And, as we stand and 
watch, perhaps the dingy doors open, and the dwellers 
come out. Old, for the most part bowed, shrunken, 
wrinkled ‘‘like the ribbed sea sand,’ they come before 
us. Inexpressibly pitiful is the sight of these remnants 
of a decaying race. Inexpressibly pitiful the thought 
that they are mere driftwood upon the shores of life. 
The Chinese, silent, impenetrable, self-contained, seem 
to have.a purpose in life, a hold upon life. You know 
that they are slowly earning and hoarding the means of 
independence in their own land,—earning all they can, 
spending as little as they can. Hope is their pillar of 
cloud by day, of fire by night. For the Indian there is 
but the unmarked grave, save in those cases where mis- 
sionary zeal has inspired the hope of a life beyond it. 

Mean and small as are the houses, the dwellers elicit 
no compassion. Why stay in one at all when the glorious 
panorama of dimpling water, of wooded height, of snow- 
capped peak, is ever unfolding before you? A thousand 
different aspects, too, these take, as sun or shadow, mist 
or rain-cloud, starlight or clear moonshine, lend, en- 
hance, or veil their graces. To rise in the early morning, 
and watch the pearly mists 


“Put forth an arm, and steal from tree to tree”’; 


to stand at mid-day, and see the glorious blue of the 
sky against the glorious green of the mountain-tops; to 
watch at sunset the wandering clouds change from white 
to crimson, and from crimson fade to gray; to mark, in 
winter, the distant peak’s pure snow turned to gold by the 
same tender alchemy; to marvel at the beauty of the 
moon, shedding silver light over wooded crest or rip- 
pling wave; or, when she reigns not, to gaze upon the 
dark blue vault, so thickly powdered with glittering stars, 
and banded with the pale wonder of the Milky Way,— 
these things make the charm of life in Yale, not houses 
built with hands! 

While other places may boast equal loveliness, Yale’s 
unique distinction lies in the fact that, with the two 
great transcontinental trains thundering daily by her, 
she yet, in some way, makes you feel remote from the 
work-a-day world. Why this should be it is somewhat 
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hard to say. Perhaps the strange Chinese countenances, 
the furrowed Indian faces, the sparseness of the white 
race,~—chiefly represented by ‘‘section hands,’’—may 
aceount for it. But, be the cause what it may, the effect 
remains,—a sense of loneliness, of isolation, of seclusion. 
You know only 


“The sleep that is among the lonely hill; 
The silence there is in the starry skies.” 


The train rushes by. You remember that there are, 
in some long-forgotten land, shops, houses, theatres. 
Sometime, dim ages back, you were among these, and 
loved them! Now, you are but impatient for the trains 
to pass, and leave you to your silence, broken only by the 
whisper of the wind among the leaves, the voice of fall- 
ing waters, your silence among the mountains. 

YALE, B.C. 


An Affirmative Vantage-ground. 


BY REV. AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


Affirmation is gain, negation means loss. ‘The more 
we affirm, the richer we are; the more we deny, the poorer 
we get. ‘This is true in every respect, and especially so 
in religion. We will illustrate our proposition by a 
striking example. We are so used to look upon the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century as a victory and 
a gain that we are apt to overlook the other side; namely, 
what we lost by its negative character. The great law 
of compensation is active-here, too. If we gained liberty 
and freedom of thought and utterance, we lost — what? 
Let us for a moment dwell upon one of our losses. 

Have we ever stopped to consider that the Protestant 
Reformation never added a single thing to dogma or 
creed? Well and good, you might say, that it did not! 
But was it, after all, so well? Its platform was made 
up by a process of elimination. Not by addition, but 
by subtraction was it formed. For instance, the old 
Church had seven sacraments. The new ones acknowl- 
edged only two. The old Church said both the Bible 
and the Church were inspired. The new churches con- 

_fined inspiration to the Bible alone, and so forth. Very 
little of the doctrinal structure of the old is now left, 
and it is considered as a sign of broadness and liberality 
to discard as much as possible of the old tenets, and build 
up a platform of pure negations. This is why Protes- 
tantism has often developed into infidelity and negation, 
which of course ultimately means dissolution and death. 

But, while this process is going on among our so-called 
orthodox Protestant brethren as well as ourselves, have 
we realized our own great mission as the guardians and 
saviors of the most precious truths intrusted to the 
human race? It is often said, and just as often believed, 
that Unitarians and liberal Christians are negative, that 
they deny what the other Churches believe in. Unitarians 
are looked upon as the utmost left wing, the radical corner 
of Protestantism. Nothing is more erroneous, for even 
here “‘les extrémes se touchent.’’ Far from being nega- 
tive, Unitarianism is more positive and affirmative than 
any Protestant sect,—yea, than the old mother Church 
itself. This can easily be shown by a few examples. 
Our main characteristic, for instance, is, from an orthodox 
point of view, said to be the denial of the divinity of 
Christ. Unitarians do not deny the divinity of Christ. 
They affirm his divinity and sonship, and they do it much 
more effectively than their orthodox brethren. And 
they go still further. They also affirm the divinity and 
sonship of every other human being, no matter who or 
what he or she may be. It is further said that the Uni- 
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tarians deny the inspiration of the Scriptures. They 
most emphatically do not. They affirm their divine in- 
spiration, and go still further. They also affirm the divine 
inspiration of, for instance, the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Zend-Avesta, and, to come down, or rather up, to 
our own time, of a Channing, a Parker, an Emerson, and 
others. The old Church had seven sacraments, while 
the Protestant Churches admit only two. Unitarians 
look upon every act or deed as sacred, as a sacrament. 
Most Churches call God our Father, eliminating the femi- 
nine element from the divine. Unitarians say God is 
our ‘‘Parent,’’ which includes both the father and mother 
idea, and so forth. It is useless to prove our proposition 
by more instances. Every one can easily multiply them 
himself, and there can be no reasonable doubt but Uni- 
tarianism is so positive and affirmative as to have out- 
grown sectarianism and coincide with universal religion. 
For its affirmations are universal religious truths, to be 
found in all religions of the world. And it is interesting 
to see through what process the Catholic Church has 
monopolized and taken exclusive possession of them, 
jealously guarding them as her property. Take any 
dogma of the Catholic Church, and analyze it, and you 
will find it to be a great universal truth or generalization, 
which the Church has individualized by proclaiming it 
to be true in one instance, while false in every other case. 
Its whole creed or fabric of dogma is a weave, not of 
falsehoods, as is often supposed, but of individualized 
generalizations. To deny their truth is to weaken our 
own standpoint, to accept them as individualizations is 
to narrow our view. To set them free and accept them 
in all their fulness and universality is to gain a vantage- 
ground of affirmations that nothing ever can shake. It 
is this vantage-ground that Unitarianism and liberal 
Christianity possesses over and against every other ortho- 
dox denomination. They therefore represent the posi- 
tive and affirmative wing of the reformation host, and 
grow by a natural process of evolution to a larger and 
broader humanity. The more they grow, the more posi- 
tive and affirmative do they become, and also more broad 
and tolerant. The affirmative vantage-ground is over- 
shadowed by a banner on which is inscribed the histori- 
cal motto, ‘‘In hoe signo vinces.,’ 

The practical value of this affirmative vantage-ground 
is apparent. We will only call attention to one of its 
many applications. It used, for instance, to be one of 
the favorite manceuvres of the sceptic to undermine the 
faith in the dogmas of the Churches by pointing to the 
well-known fact that these dogmas were not the exclu- 
sive property of Christianity, but could be found even 
in the pagan religions. ‘The striking similarity between 
the myths of other religions and the oldest history of 
the Christian Church was thus held as to prove that the 
Church was in the wrong. Baptism, for instance,was 
in use long before Christ. It was of pagan origin, and 
therefore only an old superstition. Even the Hindoos, 
the old Scandinavians, and so forth had a Trinity, 
—Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, and Odin, Vili, and Vei. 
There were many sons of Gods and even Saviors before 
Christ, and so forth. Christianity had no exclusive claims 
to its tenets, ergo they were nothing but falsehoods. 
But how much more bright and hopeful is the outlook 
over the apologetic field from our affirmative vantage- 
ground! While the apologist of by-gone days was abso- 
lutely defenceless against such attacks as the above indi- 
cated, and in vain tried to disprove the universality of 
his myths and dogmas, our strength is gained by most 
emphatically admitting the same. There is a similarity 
between Christian and pagan myths and tenets. This 
similarity is not accidental. It does not prove that Chris- 
tianity is false. On the contrary, it is an additional proof 
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ofits truth. Its doctrines and dogmas are great universal 
truths, which do not exclusively belong to any one relig- 
ion, nation, or race. They are the common property of 
the whole human race. ‘They are innate in humanity 
or perhaps revealed to us by divine Providence. They 
are immortal, truths and the rock foundation of all re- 
ligions. What a strong position does not the liberal 
Christian occupy who dares to place himself on an affirm- 
ative vantage- ground, acknowledging truth as truth 
wherever found, and not limiting it to his narrow sect or 
Church. Certainly, our affirmative vantage-ground is an 
impregnable rock that nothing can shake. Let us stand 
firm on it! 
Curcaco, ILL. 


I vex me not with Brooding on the Years. 


I vex me not with brooding on the years 

That were ere I drew breath: why should I then 

Distrust the darkness that may fall again 

When life is done? Perchance in other spheres— 

Dead planets—I once tasted mortal tears, _ 

And walked as now amid a throng of men, 

Pondering things that lay beyond my ken, 

Questioning death, and solacing my fears. 

Oft-times indeed strange sense have I of this, 

Vague memories that hold me with a spell, 

Touches of unseen lips upon my brow, 

Breathing some incommunicable bliss! 

In years foregone, O Soul, was all not well? 

Still lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not thou! 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


; Che Pulpit. 
The Mystery of Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The more thou searchest, the;more thou shalt wonder.—O. T. 
APOCRYPHA, Book oF ESpRAS,. 


The first faculty which a child uses when it passes from 
mere sensibility to intelligence is wonder. As we observe 
the little creature, we behold its eyes open wider and 
wider with astonishment at the novel sights and bewilder- 
ing experiences which crowd in upon it. In this the 
child only repeats the intellectual process of the human 
race. Mankind, also, first passes from a mere sensuous 
existence to mental and moral activity when it awakens 
to the marvel and mystery of the world, and confronts 
the problems of its own origin and destiny. 
fB Wonder is thus the first step in man’s intellectual 
development. ‘‘In wonder,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘all phi- 
losophy begins; in wonder it ends, and admiration fills 
up the interspace.” 

Wonder is equally the beginning of all religion. To 
the undeveloped mind of the earliest men everything 
was wonderful, bewildering, overwhelming. With de- 
ficient knowledge and reasoning power they ascribed 
everything unusual and inexplicable to the direct inter- 
position of supernatural agencies.. The flaming meteor 
in the nightly heavens, the eclipse that shadowed the 
earth with gloom, and every other exceptional occurrence 
in the heavens or on the earth were invested with awful 
meaning and dread forecast of disaster. This was the 
age of omens, portents, and miracles. ‘‘Men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which were to come on earth,” naturally turned to prayer 
and penance and priestly intercession as the only means 
of reconciling an angry God, and escaping his vengeful 
retribution. 

But, as man matures, his religion also matures, 
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Through long ages of observation and reflection the gen- 
erations of men have reached a higher conception of the 
world-government, and with it attained to a nobler form 
of religious belief. Blind wonder is exchanged for intel- 
ligent awe. Much that once was mysterious and fearful 
is now familiar and friendly. The tendency of modern 
thought is to give a natural reason for everything, and to 
refer all that occurs to a well-ascertained and established 
order of causes. 

The primitive man cowered before the lightning’s 
flash, he heard in the rolling thunder a threatening voice, - 
and, when the sun’s brilliant disc was obscured by an 
eclipse, he trembled before the displeasure of the Gods. 
In our day the well-informed student of nature sits 
quietly in his room and calculates the date and duration 
of the eclipse, while the blazing comet, once the harbinger 
of doom, is to him only a beautiful and harmless display 
of nature. Once man saw in pestilence and drought, 
in earthquake and storm, in hail and blight, the fierce 
anger of God. To-day the intelligent man sees in all 
these only so many phenomena of nature, whose laws 
and causes he investigates, and whose penalties, where 
they cannot be averted, he bears with philosophic resig- 
nation. Or, if he seeks to avert them, it is not with 
churchly acts and priestly mediation, but by a new con- 
centration of his intellect and will upon the problems they 
present. 

The advancing science and culture of our time are thus 
incessantly engaged in pushing back the boundaries of 
the unknown and the mysterious. They penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the secrets of the world-government, and 
press forward to lift the veil with which Nature has 
shrouded her majestic face. And so assured is the ad- 
vance of natural science, so marvellous its achieve- 
ments, so constantly are mysteries dispelled and prob- 
lems solved, that we may well ask, at times, whether we 
shall have anything left to wonder at, or whether every- 
thing is to become to us familiar and commonplace. In 
other words, will the progress of science, which refers 
all the processes of nature and experiences of human 
life to known and established causes, also find a natural 
explanation for those spiritual faculties of wonder and 
reverence, faith, duty, and love which are the founda- 
tions of religion in the soul of man? 

For, assuredly, without this sense of the mysterious 
there can be no religion. The very essence of religion is 
mystery. ‘‘I thank thee, O Father,’”’ Jesus prays, “‘be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.’’ And so 
declared the apostles: ‘‘We speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery; even the hidden word.” 

Religion is called into being through our conscious- 
ness of the mystery of the world. Mysticism is the heart 
of piety. Were the mystery to cease being such to us, 
religion also would cease. But with every forward step 
of science, with every law discerned and hidden thing 
brought to light, the realm of the mysterious is invaded 
and the sway of religion seems proportionally imperilled. 
So, at least, declare many unreligious voices of our time, 
as they confidently predict the era when the mind of 
man will emerge from the dim, mysterious light of 
religion, and stand assured and free in the noonday glare 
of knowledge. The days of religion, they tell us, are num- 
bered. With the advance of the human reason upon its 
mysteries, these are proved to be myths; faith is only 
another word for credulity, and wonder for ignorance. 
Stich is the teaching of many in our day. 

As rational believers, we must accept all verified con- 
clusions of science. Nay, we rejoice in them as so many 
revelations of Divine truth, as glowing prophecies of the 
future greatness and dominion of man, But need we, 
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therefore, accept the further dictum that religion is to 
pass away from earth, or fear that our investigation will 
leave us nothing to wonder at,—nothing to reverence 
and adore? To the timid mind disturbed by such 
apprehensions let us repeat that inspiring word of the 
ancient sage: ‘‘The more thou searchest, the more thou 
shalt wonder.” 

Truly, the world we know floats like an island in a sea 

of mystery. What we see and understand is but an in- 
finitesimal part of that which is. Nor will the time ever 
come when the world around us will be no longer a mystery 
that baffles our intelligence and exceeds our ken. Never 
can nature be brought to stand unveiled before the gaze 
of men, or lose anything of that subtle charm, that awful 
secrecy, with which she is invested. The utmost penetra- 
tion into her inner constitution can only prove her to be, 
as Goethe said, ‘‘an open secret.’’ How little do we 
know of even the most familiar objects around us! A 
grain of sand, a flash.of light, a puff of air, a pulse of 
electricity, present problems that baffle the most pro- 
found research and defy the mightiest intellect among 
us. 
Can you tell, for instance, how the little flower has been 
created? You point me to the natural factors out of 
which it has come,—the seed-vessel, the earthy clod, the 
light, the air, the moisture. But you do not, you cannot, 
tell me how there has sprung up out of all these an organ- 
ism so delicate, so full of beauty, with so systematic an 
arrangement of parts,—such evident adaptation of means 
to ends. Can you explain how inorganic, unconscious 
matter can produce such wonderful results,—results which 
elsewhere in human experience we find only the artist 
producing by the creative power of his brain and the 
thought-inspired movement of his hand? Is there no 
- mystery here for us to wonder at? No intimation of a 
master artist, of an eternal mind? Let Tennyson make 
answer :— 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
» What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Or enter a still grander sphere of human achievement. 
In his lofty chamber sits the astronomer, and, sweeping 
the skies with his telescope, studies the stupendous 
spectacle of planetary motion. What prodigies of 
thought and skill does he not accomplish! His figures 
are facts, his calculations prophecies. He makes of the 
planets the weights in his celestial balance. The sun 
is his chronometer, the flaming comet his index to re- 
corded time. But is there nothing hidden from his gaze? 
As one by one the secrets of the heavens are revealed to 
him, is there nothing left for him to wonder at and adore? 
Verily, what he knows is but the least of that which is. 
Beyond the ken of his reason, what unknown labyrinths, 
what unexplored regions, what eternities of space and 
design! Never shall he know—for all his searching— 
what infinite power hung those revolving orbs on high, 
and keeps them on their trackless course across the 
skies, what onmiscient thought conceived the marvellous 
mechanism of the starry heavens, what almighty arm, in 
the dawn of creation, swung clear the swirling ring of 
fire-mist and sent it circling through eternities of space 
and time, until, under the guidance of implanted laws, it 
balled itself into this goodly frame, the earth, and became 
the seat of the mighty drama of human life. Weak is our 
imagination to conceive, lacking our speech to utter such 
knowledge as this. In vain do we speak of laws and 
forces, of motion, attraction, and gravitation. These do 
not explain. They only deepen the mystery. Every 
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such assumption of knowledge sounds like the direst con- 
fession of ignorance. ‘Truly, the more we search in the 
world of nature, the more we wonder, and the poet’s 
word is justified,— 


“The undevout astronomer is mad,’ 


Ascend now from outward nature to the realm of human 
thought and life. Can you explain the spiritual begin- 
ningsof man? ‘Theories of evolution and heredity, cosmic 
or protoplasmic hypotheses,—these do not reveal: they 
only push farther back the insoluble and awful mystery. 
What a marvel is the life of man! Who can explain to 
us this union of soul with body, of the active with the 
inert, of the thinking principle with the insensible clay; 
of that whose tendency is dissolution and division with 
that whose essence is unity and persistence? We know 
it, we feel it, we are it, but we cannot understand it. 
No scientific disclosure solves for us the subtle problems 
of spirit and matter. Prof. Huxley declared this when he 
wrote to John Fiske, ‘‘The latest and ripest philosophic 
speculation leaves the gulf between mind and matter quite 
as wide and impassable as it appeared in the time of Des 
Cartes.’ And Prof. Tyndall has said the same thing even 
more emphatically. 

How mysterious, too, is the working of this spirit in 
man! Why are there these native differences between 
men? Why is one predestined, as it were, to be a 
simpleton, and another a genius? Consider the won- 
drous powers of aShakespeare.. Do not his performances 
kindle us with amazement and pass all accounting for? 
Think of the humble English yeoman’s home in which 
the Bard of Avon first saw the light. Think of his slight 
attainment in learning,—his ‘‘little Latin and less 
Greek,’’—think of the grossness and obscenity of that 
little theatre by the riverside where his poetic creations 
were conceived and given to the world, and then tell me 
whether on materialistic grounds you can explain this 
phenomenon in human history. From whence this mar- 
vellous insight into the human heart; this knowledge 
of human nature in its highest and lowest phases; this 
acquaintance with the march of history, the pomp and 
circumstance of kings; this deep sympathy with human 
frailty and distress; this lofty conception of virtue; this 
perfect grasp of language and form; this affluent imagina- 
tion; this thought that compasses the world ? 

Or how on ordinary grounds can we account for a 
Goethe’s gigantic intellect and teeming fancy? What 
was there in the prosaic barrenness of the German 
burgher’s home’ into which he was born, or in the political 
weakness and degradation of his era, to give rise to such 
a master mind? Do you ascribe it all to the power 
of heredity and circumstances? Circumstances may 
mould such a man, but they cannot make him. They 
may give direction and form to his work, deciding 
whether he shall be artist or poet, or warrior or man 
of affairs, but they cannot impart to him the creative 
gift itself. That is a higher and mysterious inspiration, 
as Goethe himself declared in an eloquent passage. For 
such a one does not possess his genius. It possesses him. 
He is only the instrument by which it operates; only a 
voice whose burden is a communication from the Divine 
that lies back of our human existence, and holds us all 
in the everlasting solution of its life and purpose. 

And, rising still higher in the scale of human endowment, 
who shall give us an explanation of the moral saviors of 
the race or take them out of the spiritual heavens where 


they shine like stars against the dark background of 


human ignorance and sin? What power was it that en- 
tered a monastery cell in Germany where an obscure monk 
was struggling on his knees for peace, lifted him on his 
feet, gave him the reconciling word he sought, gave him 
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a tongue of fire, and drove him forth, against his own will, 
to become the Messiah of religious reformation? Luther 
himself declared that he had been led forth unwittingly 
“as one leads a blindfolded horse.”’ 

Or who has searched out for us the mysterious processes 
by which the carpenter’s son of Nazareth became the 
Christ of humanity? You may count up the external 
influences to which he was subjected. You may rehearse 
the political, social, and religious conditions into which he 
was born, the country in which he lived, the home of 
which he was a member. Yet the mystery remains. 
Whence this marvellous being who gathered all heaven 
into his heart, and shot the rays of Divine illumination 
along the pathway of the centuries? Had we known the 
parents, the brothers and sisters, of Jesus, as they were 
known to his contemporaries, we should doubtless, like 
them, have said: ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son? 
Whence. hath this man this wisdom and these mighty 
works?” How can such a being originate in such a 
circle? Give what weight you will to natural causes, 

‘it still remains a marvel and a mystery, which only the 
thought of a providential purpose, which only faith in 
the ,Divine love for mankind, makes comprehensible to 
us. 

Again, when you penetrate into the issues of man’s 
moral life, who does not stand, at times, awe-struck and 
appalled before the problems of human destiny? Who 
has ever explained the origin of good and evil? Great, 
says the apostle, great is the mystery of iniquity, and 
great is the mystery of godliness. Social philosophy 
may pile up facts and statistics, theologians may frame 
their theories; but who can ever come to a satisfactory 
understanding of this problem? Even the Christian, 
who sees that evil has its disciplinary uses in his life, can- 
not account for its origin. 

What mystery attends the exercise of free will on the 
part of man! The universe in which he dwells seems to 
consist of an unbroken chain of causes and effects, and 
necessarianism to be the only logical explanation of the 
order of things. Yet in his practical experience man 
knows himself to possess a power of choice. He can 
balance motives against each other, and act according 
to his judgment and interest. He can initiate processes 
and become a creator. The thoughts of his mind, the 
emctions of his heart, generate moral energy. Man’s 
will sets instantaneously in motion his eyes, hands, and 
feet. It arrests, diverts, fashions, and within certain 
limits controls the play of natural forces, the established 
order of the universe. How familiar yet how wonderful 
and inexplicable this is! 

The inequalities of life, too, are attended with pro- 
found mystery. Why is one man, one race, left in pro- 
found ignorance, while another rejoices in the light of 
truth? Why is one born with a feeble, the other with a 
vigorous will? Why does shrouded Sorrow sit upon this 
hearthstone, while over yonder threshold Joy steps with 
ringing timbrel? How is it that your earnest appeals, 
your loving sympathy, your good example, sink deep into 
your child’s heart and mould its character to beauty and 
piety, while, close beside it, perhaps, is another child on 
whom all your logic, your love, your tears, are thrown 
away? So adversity makes humble and chaste the heart 
of one, while another is only hardened and imbittered 
by the sorrows and crosses that life brings. How com- 
mon and yet how mysterious all this is! 

What mystery attends the transit of the soul from this 
world into the Hereafter? An impenetrable veil conceals 
this dread passage from our senses! From the earliest 
dawn of intelligence until now mankind has asked with 
profound emotion, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?” 
It has wondered and speculated, and dreamed and 
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hoped. But death is silent, and man’s belief in immor- 
tality is based not on his knowledge, but on the in- 
tuitions of his spirit, the affections of his heart, the 
reasonableness and justice of God’s creation. 

While such mighty problems confront the soul and 
such appalling issues must be met, there is no fear that the 
trusts and hopes of religion will not be needed for the in- 
spiration and conduct of life. Wonder, awe, and adora- 
tion are conditions of the soul that can never pass away 
while the mystery of the world shall remain, while 
human life is so full of change, uncertainty, and anguish. 
Whether in our personal experiences.or on the grander 
plane of {universal history, whose arena is the world and 
whose actors are the nations and races of men, over all is 
cast the veil of mystery, which only the eye of faith can 
pierce with glimpses of assurance, which only the thought 
of a Providential oversight can make endurable to the 
anxious heart of man. 

Nothing to wonder at! ‘‘Never at any time was there 
less danger of men’s imagining that they have found out 
all the secrets of the universe. The mystery is not solved: 
it deepens as we advance.’’ Though reason now walks 
serenely where the imagination once grew bewildered and 
feeble, yet man’s highest thought cannot span this com- 
mon daily world, much less compass the problems of 
eternity! As one has said, ‘‘The light of reason ever 
gleams on the margin of an unmeasured and immeasur- 


able ocean of mystery, and, however far we push our dis- 
‘coveries, the line of light only moves on, and has infinite 


darkness beyond.” 

Think, too, how that feeling of wonder is purified and 
exalted by the progress of knowledge. Is there no differ- 
ence between the stolid wonder of the savage, bewildered 
before what he does not understand, and the enlightened 
wonder of the modern thinker, as he stands in admiration 
before laws and processes which he recognizes to be 
simple, wise, and perfect? Surely, his admiration will be 
fuller, larger, more instructed. With a deeper conscious- 
ness, a tenderer accent, the man of science to-day utters 
his reverent acknowledgment of the mystery of life. It 
is only small and narrow minds that refuse to do this. 
Says Prof. Tyndall: ‘‘Behind, above, and around, all the 
real mystery of this universe lies unsolved, and, as far as 
we are concerned, is incapable of solution. ‘ Fashion 
this mystery as you will, invest your conception of it with 
your highest and holiest thought, but be careful of 
pretending to know more than is given to man to 
know.” 

Wise and noble words are these, equally applicable to 
o’er-confident scientists and crude believers. 

Yet the highest office of wonder is not simply to admire, 
but to lead us from a contemplation of the harmonies and 


symmetries of the universe to an intelligent conception of 


the Eternal Mind which produced them. 

Wonder must grow into awe, awe deepen into venera- 

tion, and veneration lead us to worship. 
_ Man cannot rest in passive content with that which he 
knows and understands. He cannot repress his natural 
curiosity or refuse to think on the unseen, eternal things 
of the spirit. To do this would be to suppress the most 
assured and powerful instincts of our nature, the very 
faculties which have lifted man out of the dust, advanced 
him to the head of the visible creation, and inspired him 
with the thought that he is a child of God and an heir 
of eternity. | : 

‘““What have I to seek for in this earthly life,”’ said the 
great German thinker Lessing, ‘‘if I am not to seek for 
God in it?” 

The search for God is the soul’s noblest employ. De- 
priye the soul of God, and you displace its intellectual 
centre and disturb its moral balance. Belief in God alone 
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furnishes the needed basis for thought and conduct. It 
brings unity to the disordered mind, confidence and peace 
to the troubled heart, fresh energy to the human will. 
Science discloses to us the majestic order and harmony 
which underlie all things. Religion recognizes and 
adores in this world-harmony the presence of an infinite, 
self-conscious, and holy will,—the indwelling God. From 
him proceeds the quickening life, the orderly course, the 
beneficent purpose, of the universe. It is his power, wis- 
dom,and goodness we recognize, we wonder at and worship. 
Never can man escape the sweet necessity of communion 
with the Divine life which sustains the world and pulses in 
his own breast. And, though we confess with devout hu- 
mility, ‘‘Lo! these are a part of His ways, but how little 
is known of him!” yet even this little knowledge shall 
sustain us as we search more and more, only to wonder 
more and more, until our eyes close upon the marvel and 
mystery of this world, to open in the fuller dawn of 
eternity. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “Aurora Leigh.” 


All actual heroes are essential men, 
And all men possible heroes; every age, 
Heroic in proportions, double-faced, 
Looks backward, and before,—expects a more 
And claims an epos. f 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 4, 1906. 


' The Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846, 
under the stimulus of a bequest made by James Smithson. 
The gift was originally one hundred thousand pounds. 
It was paid into the treasury of the United States in 
1838, in the form of 104,960 gold sovereigns. A resid- 
uary legacy, with accruing interest, brought up the sum 
to $650,000. By the treasury this sum was invested in 
Arkansas bonds. Such was the custom of those days 
of Southern rule. The State of Arkansas repudiated 
the bonds, and the establishment of the Institution was 
delayed for some years by this little accident. 

In the year 1846, however, largely by the effort of 
Rufus Choate, a bill was got through Congress establish- 
ing the Institution. This act of Congress was the founda- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution of to-day. Every 
now. and then it appears that this Institution is per- 
mitted or directed to do something which it has never 
yet done, but which is provided for in the broad statute 
of 1846. At this moment, under a very wise decision of 
court, the Harriet Lane Johnson paintings, which had 
been ‘eft. to the national gallery of America, have been 
given to the Smithsonian Institution. It has been in- 
timated, indeed, that its powers are so extensive inthis 
direction that, if the Regents chose, they could hang 
every picture owned by the United States in their gallery, 
which is yet to be formed. 

This Mr. James Smithson, who is almost a mythical 
person now, left his money for an institution which should 
attend to the “‘increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.’ That was a favorite phrase in his day, 
coined perhaps by Lord Brougham himself. It existed 
among men for nearly a generation in the ‘‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’' It has been observed, 
however, that in George Washington’s Farewell Address 
the phrase ‘‘an institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge” occurs. .Smithson’s phrase is ‘‘an estab- 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 
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Smithson even dropped the ‘“‘useful,”’ and the institution 
to this hour may distribute knowledge, if it chooses, on 
the chemistry of a tear-drop, which was one of the sub- 
jects to which Smithson devoted himself. 

The Regents have always shown spirit and intelligence 
in their arrangements, and the Institution has gained 
more and more of Congressional favor under the admin- 
istration of very competent officers. The chief execu- 
tive officer and the directing spirit of the Institution is 
its secretary. The three secretaries since the beginning 
have been Joseph Henry, the great physicist, to whom 
we owe the elementary discoveries from which spring 
the electrical marvels of to-day; Spencer Baird, who did 
so much to assist in the study of natural history; and 
Samuel Pierpont Langley, the great student of the 
physics of astronomy, the inventor of the bolometer, 
and the pioneer of the aéroplane, whose recent death 
is so much regretted. 

On the evening of the third of December a very dis- 
tinguished company assembled in the Smithsonian pict- 
ure gallery for a memorial service in his honor. I had 
the good fortune to be present, and to hear the addresses 
made by Messrs. Andrew D. White, Edward Charles 
Pickering, and Octave Chanute in Dr. Langley’s honor. 


_ Each of these men knew him intimately, and each knew 


how to prize him. Even in the limits of a single evening 
they were able to give such a sketch of his biography 
as held the audience with profound interest. 

The versatility of Langley’s achievements is, indeed, 
wonderful. From early life he read everything, and, as 
Mr. White said, he seemed to know everything, and this 
not with the superficial knowledge which makes learning 
ridiculous, but with the precision and determination of 
one who saw Truth first, second, and last, and was deter- 
mined to find her. 

Each of the speakers reminded us of the fondness which 
he had for little children and their fondness for him. And 
the different addresses will be a fit memorial to the world 
of its great debt to him. 

Mr. Chanute, in particular, testified to the value first 
of the studies by which his aéroplane was made possible, 
and next of the advance along the whole line of discovery 
as to the navigation of the air which followed and will 
follow upon those studies. Superficial people, who do 
not much care whether they know little or whether they 
know nothing, if they speak of Mr. Langley at all, speak 
of him as of one who failed in the chief object of his life. 
But men like those who spoke iast night and like most of 
those who heard them understand that he is one of those 
men whose inventions, discoveries, and instructions have 
set forward the whole world of scientific inquiry. 

The Board of Regents is engaged in the choice of his 
successor, and will probably make public their choice 
before these lines meet the reader’s eye. 

Epwarp FE. HALe. 


Prayer. 


Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord, the Giver and Guide of 
all reason, that we may always be mindful of the nature, 
of the dignity, and of the privileges thou hast honored 
us with. Grant us thy favorable assistance in the form- 
ing and directing our judgment, and enlighten us with thy 
truth, that we may discern those things which are really 
good, and, having discovered them, may love and cleave 
steadfastly to the same. And, finally, disperse, we pray 
thee, those mists which darken the eyes of our mind, that 
so we may have a perfect understanding, and know both 
God and man, and what to each is due.—Simplicius 
(translated by George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, 1704). 
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Reading-rooms. 


BY CAROLINE H. DALL, 

In a recent Register, discussing ‘‘ Reading- 
rooms” for the untrained of our churches, 
Dr. Hale makes vigorous use of the note of 
interrogation. Who could answer his ques- 
tions better than himself? How shall we 
make ‘“‘Reading-rooms”’ attractive? 

Three things are necessary: first, the love 
of all men, since all men are God’s children, 
whether we know it or not; next, the love 
of the work; and, last, that this work shall 
be done “In His Name.” 

I remember not long ago, at one of Dr. 
Hale’s meetings in Park Street Church, 
I heard letters read from all parts of the earth, 
often from places that I had never heard of. 
Some of these letters asked for help. Others 
offered it, and the man who believed in ‘‘Ten 
Times One”’ said that he never yet was asked 
in the morning to give from an empty treas- 
ury two hundred dollars that before night 
the two hundred dollars did not come! 
Why, then, so many notes of interrogation? 
If faith fails, experience has not. 

Perhaps of all our Christian work, ‘‘Read- 
ing-rooms”’ involve the most difficulty. The 
leader in such work should have a wide ex- 
perience of poverty-stricken life; and who 
has not known and loved many varieties 
of the boy! First, as a lover of men, who 
are at least, as the dear Episcopalian tract 
says, ‘“‘probable sons” of God, and of boys 
in all conditions. ‘Then he must be like our 
beloved leader, Joseph Tuckerman, willing 
to set aside every personal comfort, to make 
the work perfect ‘‘In His Name.” 

“Tf children, then heirs,—joint heirs with 
Christ”’! 

What in such work as the ‘“‘Reading- 
room”’ must we ourselves inherit? The pa- 
tience which could say “‘until seventy times 
seven’? and the ‘‘Reading-room”’ will cer- 
tainly fail if great patience is not there. 

Somewhere in the forties a young girl, 
who had been working for years with Joseph 
Tuckerman and Robert Waterston, married 
and went to a far Southern city, where there 
was no knowledge of Unitarians, and where 
the man she married had started a “‘reading- 
room’ twice a week. Hardly had she reached 
her new home before her husband was taken 
dangerously ill, and for some weeks could not 
resume his duty. She nursed her husband 
by night, she took his schools by day, and it 
was not until the fourth day of what proved 
a long illness that she was startled by a mes- 
senger who wanted the key of the ‘‘reading- 


room’! She had never heard of a “‘reading- 
room.”’ There was none in any North- 


ern church then. What could she do? 
The janitor had lighted his fires and gone 
away; and the “boys,” young and old, many 
of whom had been inmates of reform schools, 
were waiting outside the door. There were 
never any women there. She kept the mes- 
senger a moment, called her cook, a sober, 
middle-aged woman, and followed the mes- 
senger to a low-ceiled room in an upper story 
where some fifty lads had assembled. Silent 
enough they were when, instead of their 
leader, a lady and her seryant entered the 
room, 
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The servant seated herself on the steps of 
the teacher’s platform. The lady threw off 
hood and cloak, and seated herself on a chair 
near a table that faced the long desks. She 
told the lads very simply how ill their teacher 
was, too ill for her to ask him any questions. 
She had never been in such a class. Would 
they tell her what they would like to have 
her do? It would grieve her husband very 
much if she could not help them in his way, 
There was a picture of a rude sort on every 
desk, A shy lad took one up, and brought 
it to her. ‘“‘First,’’ said he, “he asks us 
what we’ve done since the last night, and 
then he takes two of our pictures every night 
and tells us what they mean. He gets round 
in about a month, and then gives us some 
new ones; and every boy who knows about 
the picture the next night may have it for 
his own, and hang it over his bed or sell it.” 

The picture this boy brought was one of 
the ‘‘Mother of Jesus’? with the body of her 
son across her knees. This boy could not 
read, was a new-comer, and, instead of ask- 
ing more questions, the lady, who in her girl- 
hood had shown some knack of story-telling, 
began that of the boy Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son, and the story of the mother’s sorrow. 
She told it so as to touch their hearts, and 
they listened silently, till she asked them 
whether they thought that Mary could have 
had a deeper sorrow than the death of that 
son? 

Curious and most instructive answers were 
given to that question; and, when she said, 
‘“A mother’s greatest sorrow will always be 


‘a bad and wilful son,’’ she heard distinctly 


a sob, and she saw one weeping boy. ‘There 
was usually singing at the close of the ‘‘read- 
ings’; but she did not know their Moody 
and Sankey songs, nor had they ever seen 
her hymn-book. So she repeated the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and bent her head 
while she sang for the benediction, in a low 
contralto voice, ‘‘Lord, dismiss us with thy 
blessing.’’ As she rose, the school rose also, 
and she went directly to the boy who had 
sobbed. ‘‘What is the matter, dear?” she 
said, laying her hand gently on,his tumbled 
hair. 

The dirty hands dropped, tears were 
raining down his cheeks, and with a groan, 
as she recognized one of the boys in her Sun- 
day class, ‘‘Oh!” he sobbed, ‘“‘my mother 
is dead, and I was thinking that she would 
be crying for me, and that you would tell 
teacher, and I could not come here any more.” 
“Ves,” she said kindly, “it was rather hard 
to miss my dinner last Sunday, but only 
because it was naughtiness that kept me. 
I want you to go home with me now, and we 
will forget all that. It is late: the janitor 
is waiting to put out the last lamp.’’ So 
the astonished boy went with her to her door; 
and, as they parted, she said, ‘“‘Come for 
me at seven to-morrow night, and I shall 
not go alone with my good girl if you will go 
with me.” 

Before the next ‘‘reading’”’ she knew that 
her husband’s illness would be very long, 
and, confiding her trouble to one of his best 
friends, this friend promised to stay at his 
bedside until she returned on the “reading 
nights.” And the pledge was faithfully 
kept, As she was wondering what she 
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should do on the second night, she saw on 
the table, covered in old calf, a book she had 
loved in childhood. It was Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘Parent’s Assistant.” I do not 
think that I ever heard any one remark 
the significant titles. Maria Edgeworth did 
not write these stories for children to read. 
She expected that mothers would talk to 
their children about gentleness, obedience, 
industry, honesty, and prudence, and then 
read to them about ‘‘Simple Susan,” “‘Lazy 
Lawrence,” “The Little Merchants,” and 
“Waste not, want not.” The little story 
would illustrate the teaching, and be asso- 
ciated with the mother’s tender voice. I 
never shall forget how angry I felt when one 
of my own publishers printed those stories 
under the title of ‘‘Moral Tales”! What 
child would ever want to read “‘ Moral Tales” ? 

One of the little girls in my Sunday- 
school at James Freeman Clarke’s went to 
see her teacher. It was our custom in those 
days to invite our classes to tea once a month, 
The teacher of this child had been called 
out, and her sister, waiting, asked the child 
if she would like a book. ‘‘Yes, madam,” 
she replied, ‘‘if it isn’t a moral one!” And 
I think there are people living who have 
profited by that honest answer. 

“‘Parent’s Assistant” proved very useful 
in that Southern ‘“Reading-room.” The 
pupils were all ignorant, and many very 
coarse in their habits. For two years that 
young girl kept her post, and never did she 
hear a rude word or see an unseemly gesture. 
The latter part of the time her husband sat 
beside her. It had been decided that he 
could not live in the climate of the town, but 
for a short time he resumed one habit which 
I found very useful in Baltimore. The 
“readers,” as they were called, met him and 
his wife every Tuesday and Friday. On 
Friday he had been used to read from news- 
papers what was good of the week’s work, 
and he often told them what benefit would 
come from voting on certain measures which 
concerned the welfare of the town. He 
begged them to keep their own neighbor- 
hoods clean and pure. What became of the 
“Reading-room” after these teachers left 
I had no opportunity to hear; but, as dear 
Father Taylor used to say, laying his hand 
on my head: ‘‘That isn’t your business. 
The Lord will look after his own.” 

Once many years after, on my way to 
California, I met the boy, now grown a man, 
intelligent and useful, whom the young girl 
had taken to her home that first night. He 
told me that both of those dear teachers 
were dead, but that he found on the second 
night that he was to take tea before he went 
with the lady to the ‘“‘reading.” The ser- 
vant took him into her clean kitchen, and 
told him that her mistress had gone ‘“‘up- 
stairs to wash her hands, and, when youand 
I have washed ours, we will go to her,’’ she 
added. ‘‘As long as she lived,” said the 
man, ‘‘she wrote to me every week, and 
others loved her as well as I did.” 

It has always seemed to me that the 
ideal life was lived first in my experience in 
the Pitts Street Chapel. The teachers loved 
each other and the school. “Our happiest 
hours were spent at the ‘“‘evening sewing 
society” and the “‘teachers’ meetings,” 
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I remember but two teachers who were of the 
aristocratic class, or, as Miss Raynor used to 
say, had the “Beacon Street stamp.” ‘The 
dressmakers, tailors, and sewing women 
were never reminded of any slip in manners. 
Each of them saved from scanty means 
something for the use or pleasure of the 
school. 
Emmons herself are all the dear faces. 

When we were married, Hollis Street 
gave to my husband a beautiful family 
Bible. Pitts Street gave one to me, and I 
never parted from it until I gave it to my 


daughter on her wedding day. 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 
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A FRONTIER Town AND OTHER Essavs. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—The ‘‘frontier town” is 
Greenfield, Mass.; and in the opening ad- 
dress Mr. Lodge not only traces the growth 
of the town, but incidentally gives his views, 
which seem to us eminently sane and valu- 
able, about the treatment of American his- 
tory, and the way in which we should regard 
it. In several eloquent pages the writer 
shows that “‘he would indeed be dull of soul 
who could walk unmoved in spirit among 
the tombs of Westminster”; and, though 
“the trappings and the clothes of history 
count for much, no doubt, in Europe or 
Asia or Egypt,” yet here in this apparently 
prosaic America of ours there is ‘“‘an epic 
of human life and a drama of human action 
larger in its proportions than almost any 
which have gone before.” Mr. Lodge is, 
as we all know, an American of the Ameri- 
cans, and there is genuine passion in his 
demand for a larger and finer patriotism. 
His view of history we deem a wise one. 
History, to render its most effective service, 
should be touched by the literary spirit. 
It is not a mere collection of dry facts, ‘‘ His- 
tory is utterly vain unless men can learn 
something from it. They cannot learn un- 
less they read, and they will neither read nor 
understand unless the theory or doctrine 
drawn forth from the winnowed facts is 
presented to them with all the grace and force 
which style can give, and with all the re- 
sources of a beautiful literary art.’’ More- 
over, ours is emphatically a new day and 
needs a new presentation of its extraordinary 
developments. Steam and electricity alone 
have changed the whole course of our life. 
“We are producing a civilization and a 
social system wholly different from what has 
gone before.’ The several personal papers 
and addresses on Samuel Adams, Roosevelt, 
Senator Hoar, and Franklin, are most inter- 
esting and occasionally very suggestive. We 
get a vivid impression of Sam Adams, of his 
freedom from egotism, his lack of care for 
material things, his high devotion to his 
country. Mr. Lodge’s tribute to Senator 
Hoar is well known. He stands forth here, 
like one of Sargent’s portraits, “‘in habit as 
he lived,” strong, incorruptible, a passionate 
friend of the ideal, deeply interested in books, 
occasionally rather sharp in his speech, a 
good lover as well as sometimes a good hater. 
The little paper on Roosevelt is in Mr. 


Fresh in my mental vision as Miss_ 
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Lodge’s happiest style. He affirms that our 
President not merely leads the strenuous life, 
—the word and perhaps the idea have been 
sadl¥ overworked,—but, though ‘‘a man of 
great physical and mental energy,”’ his ‘‘ac- 
tivity is neither feverish nor abnormal nor 
diseased, but regulated and controlled.’ He 
has, indeed, energy; but he turns it not 
merely into hunting and out-of-door sports, 
but into ‘a wide and constant reading of 
books,—a habit quite as characteristic of 
the man as any other.”” (We recall a list of 
books that the President is said to have read 
in a year that was remarkably varied and 
full, showing indeed a wide catholicity of 
taste. The man who is interested in Pastor 
Wagner’s “Simple Life’? and in Frederick 
Mistral’s poetry is not merely strenuous.) 
And, in the same line, ‘‘No man has been 
in the White House for many years who is 
so ready to take advice, who has made up 
his mind more slowly, more deliberately, and 
after more consultation than Theodore 
Roosevelt.”’ We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Lodge is a trifle hard on the Independents 
in politics, for whom he has an occasional 
dig, as when in his essay on ‘‘Good Citizen- 
ship”’ he lashes ‘“‘the critic who only finds 
fault, the professional reformer who uses his 
reform solely to vilify his country or gov- 
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ernment, and to bring shame or sorrow to 
some of his fellow-citizens, so that his per- 
sonal malice may be gratified.’ Doubtless 
there are a few such men, but there are also 
critics of a far nobler mould who, in their 
own way, have also been “‘good citizens.” 


THE GOLDEN Days OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5 net.—In the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, when the 
seat of the papacy was moved from Avignon 
to Rome, the capital of Italy was a ruined 
and desolate place. The young pope was 
so affected by the horrors of Rome that he 
died of grief within a year. But to him 
Signor Lanciani gives the credit of saving 
the city from the fate of other Italian places 
now “‘fit only for the exhumation of records 
of the past and doomed forever to silence 
and solitude.’ What happened in Rome 
after the restoration of the papacy to that 
city, through the days made famous by 
Michel Angelo, Raphael, and other gifted 
contemporaries, furnishes the occasion for 
this book. First, we have a description of 
the city as it was when the story begins; 
then, with many illustrations and descrip- 
tions, the life of the city. The children of 
the soil were outnumbered by strangers, 
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while the cortigiane outnumbered the 
honest women; that is, single women and 
widows. Education was at a low ebb, and 
the civilization of ancient Rome scarcely 
remained even as a memory. The diffi- 
culties with which Rome had to contend 
were caused by the ignorance and brutality 
of the common, people; by the lack of all 
sanitary precautions, with a constant lia- 
bility to epidemics of pestilential disease; 
and the selfishness of the privileged classes, 
who, instead of removing the causes of fatal 
disease, fled to their country-seats and left 
the populace to die. How gradually the 
love of art prevailed, how great men and 
women arose to make Rome more wholesome, 
prosperous and beautiful, is set forth with 
many illustrations. Paul III. has a long 
chapter to himself, because the work he did 
in preparing the capital for the triumphal 
entry of the Emperor Charles V. in 1536 
was the beginning of the works of improve- 
ment which, carried on through his lifetime, 
transformed the city into a modern capital. 
Vespasian and Paul III., described as two 
great benefactors of the city, are honored 
by monuments on the Sacred Hill of Sat- 
urn. Michel Angelo, Vittoria Colonna, and 
Raphael are celebrated and their works 
illustrated in separate chapters, as is also 
Agostino Chigi, ‘Il _Magnifico,’’ financially 
the most powerful man in the world at that 
time and the patron of all the great artists 
of his day. ‘Almost forgotten by the world, 
his record is now brought to light, and shows 
him to have been one who might have 
matched the most daring and successful 
financiers of our own time. When asked 
by the pope to estimate his wealth, he said 
he could not tell how much he was worth, 
but he had acentral house in Rome, one hun- 
dred branch houses in Italy, and one in Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, and 
London, one hundred ships sailed from 
his own port under his own flag, and twenty 
thousand men were in his pay. Although 
the four children of Agostino were not born 
in wedlock, the father is described as being, 
according to the standards of the time, a 
hard-working, money-saving, honest, and 
generous father. The question of tainted 
money is not raised, although it is recorded 
that the reason Michel Angelo was the only 
genius of the age to stand apart from the 
rich banker might have been that ‘‘the proud 
nature of the artist made him loath to bend 
to wealth.’”’ Whena new book by Lanciani 
is announced, great expectations are excited, 
and, as in this case, are abundantly fulfilled. 


BAVARIAN InNS. By Frank Roy Fraprie. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co, $2. The writer 
of this review, having himself made three 
trips to Southern Bavaria and the Tyrol, is 
in a situation to appreciate the best features 
in the book. He can agree with Mr. Fraprie 
in regard to the joy experienced in taking 
side trips in and around Partenkirchen, 
Mittenwald, and Fegernsee. Indeed, only 
last summer, while in Innsbruck, he followed 
along much the same route as that outlined 
in the book. Therefore, he is in a position 
to bear witness to the value of the informa- 
tion given and its correctness. Had this 
book at that time been in ,the possession 
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of the reviewer, it would have saved him 
some needless windings here and there, and 
told him things he afterwards learned only 
through experience. As a readable story, 
the book cannot be commended. It ‘is 
amateurish, and much like the average 
journal of any American tourist, but it can 
be commended as a supplement to Baedeker. 
Mr, Fraprie is evidently a good walker, he 
sees things as they are, and his record is ac- 
curate and valuable to one intending to pass 
a summer vacation in and around Munich. 
The illustrations are admirable, the ones 
of Garmish, Partnachklamm, and the road 
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in the Isarthal apparently new. The view 
of the Zugspitze from Partenkirchen is clear 
and distinct. The other pictures are the 
stock views to be seen on post-cards or in 
shop windows. 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOo.ey. By 
Finley Peter Dunne. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
wisdom have made him an authority on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In England, as 
much, if not more, than in America, he is 
quoted on every occasion, and his final word 


‘on any stibject leaves little more to be said, 
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address for $1.00 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston 


$1.50.—Mr. Dooley’s wit and. 


Joun W. Cuapwick.. 
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This third volume is companion to the other 
two. Here one may find the famous dis- 
cussion of breakfast foods; the talk about 
the pursuit of riches, with its conclusion that 
life ‘‘ain’t so bad as a career f’r a young 
man, Ye niver get what yer ordher, but 
it’s pretty good if your appytite ain’t keen 
an’ ye care f’r th’ scenery’; the explana- 
tions about the American family, and other 
subjects of political or social interest. Mr. 
Dooley is more than an authority: he has 
become an American institution, with the 
effect of reducing self-conceit and bump- 
tiousness, and exalting good nature and 
common sense. 


THE ImpERSONATOR. By Mary Imlay 
Taylor. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
It is said that Washington society has 
amused itself lately with the discussion of 
the possible identity of certain characters 
in this novel. It is likely that these char- 
acters might be duplicated, so far as essen- 
tials go, in any large city, but the Washing- 
ton atmosphere is unmistakable, and the 
clever writer has known how. to turn to ac- 
count her knowledge of social and political 
life. One or two reviewers have questioned 
the morality of the book, but, if an impersona- 
tion ever seemed, on the face of it and in the 
beginning, justifiable and harmless, this 
did, and it is like straining at. a gnat and 
swallowing a camel to find reviewers cavilling 
here who accept without question situations 
and plots which conceivably might influence 
the reader’s impulses for wrong-doing, as 
this could not. It is a good story. 


THE OPEN SHUTTERS. By Clara Louise 
Burnham, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—This may be reckoned as the 
third—perhaps we should say the fourth— 
of Mrs. Burnham’s Christian Science novels, 
although Mrs. Eddy and the Science of Health 
are not once mentioned. Sylvia Lacey, — we 
have already noted that Sylvia is a lucky 
name in the novels of the season—is won to 
“right thinking,” and with her change of 
thought she wins happiness and peace. Mrs. 
Burnham is a winning advocate of gentle 
living, unselfish doing, and the serenest trust 
that all one needs for health and happiness 
is the’right attitude towards life and the 
eternal forces. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord has published, as 
“A Thought for Christmas Eve,’”’ a medita- 
tion which he calls, from Browning’s famil- 
iar poem, The Ouiet-colored End of Evening. 
It is a thoughtful and suggestive study of 
the twilight hour and its possibilities. For 
sale at the Unitarian Book Rooms. Price 
ten cents. 


E. ‘P. Dutton & Co. publish a series 
of books for children entitled the Children’s 
Heroes Series, edited by John Lang, each of 
which in attractive form presents the story 
of men and women whose lives are fitly held 
up for the admiration of boys and girls, 
Mary A. Hamilton has written the story of 
Abraham Lincoln. Andrew Lang has fitted 
himself to write with authority of Joan of 
Arc’ by the preparation which he gave to 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 
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Cap’n ehadwick 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
16°; 87 pp., 60 cents wet; 66 cents by mail. 


_ This, the third volume of “‘True American Types,” 
is the story of the author’s father, who was a Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker and a typical character 
of the Massachusetts coast. It maintains the high 
standard set for this notable group of homely biog- 
raphies. 


Phereh eplerd’s 
Question 


By BURT ESTES HOWARD 


12°; 76 pp., 80 cents wet; 88 cents by mail. 


A little volume which, in the rhythmic language of 
the heart and with the prophetic note of the spirit, 
convinces one of the reality of the hope of immor- 
tality which it reveals with its wide sweep of thought 
and feeling. Printed in two colors throughout. 


The Message of 
Man 


Edited by STANTON COIT 


16°; 340 pp., cloth, 60 cents ze¢ ; flexible calf- 
skin, 80 cents et ; postage, 5 cents additional. 


A book of ethical Scriptures which in scope, quality, 
and arrangement is well-nigh a perfect expression of 
the concentrated thought of the world’s greatest think- 
ers. Arranged in chapters by topics, with an index of 
authors and editions, and with foot-notes giving the 
exact source of each quotation. 


Publication 


Four American | 
Leaders 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


12% 126 pp., 80 cents vet; 88 cents by 


mail. 

These four essays on Washingtoi, Franklin, 
Channing and Emerson, bring into a single vol- § 
ume a summary of the achievements of four men § 
in the foremost rank in shaping the political and 
intellectual thought of our Republic, and by their § 
lives and writings in framing our American ideals. 


Father Taylor 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


12°; 58 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


The unique life history of the founder of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel in Boston, as told by an old friend who 
knew him well. With its fund of incident and anec- 
dote, with its sympathetic portrayal of the man and his 
peculiar genius, the little volume is an inspiring 
record of an unusual personality. 


Life’s | 
Enthusiasms 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


12°; 64 pp., 80 cents met; 88 cents by mail. 


Acall to do things because we love them, to love 
things because we do them, to keep the eyes open, the 
heart warm, and the pulses swift. The fine enthusiasms 
of life are here outlined, and the method of their 
cultivation. Printed in two colors throughout. 


Daughters of the 


Puritans 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 
12°; 280 pp., $1.50 zef ; unillustrated edition, 
$1.10 et; postage, 10 cents additional. 


A holiday portrait edition, issued as a result of the 
excellent sale of last year and the general satisfaction 
manifested iu the book’s contents. The biographies 
and portraits areas follows: Catharine M, Sedgwick ; 
Mary L. Ware; Lydia M. Child; Dorothea L. Dix ; 
Margaret Fuller; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Louisa 
M. Alcott. ‘ 


Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


his romance, and the fascination of the story 
loses nothing in his hands. The stories of 
Chalmers of New Guinea, of Bishop Patterson, 


‘of Longfellow, and of General Gordon are told 


respectively by Janet Harvey Kelman, 
Elma K. Paget, Vautier Golding, and Jeanie 
Lang. These brief biographies furnish ani- 
mated and interesting reading. Each is 
supplied with colored illustrations. (50 
cents each.) 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


The Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust. By Thomas David- 
son. Edited by Charles M. Bakewell. 


co 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1907. By the Monday Club. 


From the Graded Sunday School Publishing Co.. Boston. 


Teachers’ Book of Old ‘Testament Heroes. By John L. 
Keedy. 80 cents. P 

Pupils’ Book of Old Testament Heroes. By John L, 
Keedy. so cents. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Father Pink. By Alfred Wilson Barrett. $1.50. 
| The Secret of the Moor Cottage. By H. Ripley Cro- 
| marsh. $1.25 2 _ . 
| The Electric Theft. By Neil Wynn Williams. $:1.so 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. } 
| The Art of the Dresden Galiery. By Julia de Wolf Addi- 
,_ son. $2. : 
| Little Pilgrimages among Bavarian Inns. 
Fraprie. $2. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York 


By Frank Roy 


| The Friendly Town. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. $15 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
' The Evolution of Religions. Bv Everard Bierer, $2 net, 
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The Home. 
The Children’s Prayer. 


BY CLARA CROCKER RUSSELL. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


So pray the little children every night 
Throughout the length and breadth of this fair land. 
Rest calmly, little ones, until the morn 

Shows o’er the eastern hills its soft gray light. 

God watches o’er his children everywhere 

With patience infinite and undisturbed. 

Our souls, dear ones, wil! surely find their homes, 
No matter how we may haye wandered far 

From paths that lead us on to perfect lives. 

A God whose chiefest attribute is love 

Will wait until, the restless roaming done, 

We shall begin to lead the purer life. 

Then, through the ages of eternity, 

With upward aspirations ever filled, 

Ripe with experience gained through patient lives, 
We shall attain and enter home at last, 

Within a haven where the confines broad 

Are vast enough to shelter all mankind. 


For the Chistian Register. 


The Three Little Millers. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


Once upon a time there were three little 
kittens who lived in a house by the side of 
the road. They might have been second 
cousins to those poor little kittens who lost 
their mittens, for all I know, or to those 
three other little kittens who lived in a 
basket of saw-aw-dust; for they were 
just as full of mischief as they could be. 

Their mother really had a very hard time 
with them. They were noisier than any 
others she ever had! They all lived way 
out in the country, and the mother cat 
caught mice in the grist-mill, which was full 
of the troublesome creatures. So you see 
she was a very busy cat, sleeping hard all 
day—whenever they would let her alone— 
and catching mice all the night. 

Because she was a miller’s cat she had 
named the three kittens, ‘‘White Miller,” 
“Black Miller,” and “Dusty Miller.” Often 
and often when she was just dropping off 
to sleep she would gently purr and say, 
“Now don’t any of you play in the road, 
will you?” 

Then the little White Miller would say, 
“We never do.” And the Black Miller 
would say, ‘‘Of course not!” and the Dusty 
Miller would say: ‘‘You’re so fussy. The 
puppy dog’s mother lets him play in the 
road!” And the silly little things actually 
thought that, because they said these things, 
such as children say, and didn’t promise 
their mother that they wouldn’t go, it 
didn’t matter! And they went right out 
into the road and played they were acrobats 
and raised such a dust! 

Now let me tell you what became of them. 
Dusty Miller and the White Miller, who looked 
so cunning when they were clean, got so 
dirty and bedraggled playing in the mud 
that their own mother would hardly have 
known them. They had grown big enough 


to wash their own faces; but they liked to} 


play better, and poor Dusty met with a 
dreadful accident when a bicyclist ran over 
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him and broke his leg. Then the White 
miller had a piece torn right out of his ear 
by that same little puppy dog whose mother 
used to let him play in the road. So, when 
the dog-catcher came along, he said, ‘‘Why, 
these are neglected kittens, and ought to be 
itaken away.” So he put them into his great 
big bag with all the poor little lost puppy 
dogs, and I don’t know what became of them. 

But the little Black Miller fared better, 
although he was disobedient; for a kind 
little boy ‘came along and asked the old 
Miller if he might have the black kitty for 


his very own, because he had found it play-| 


ing in the road and he was sure nobody cared 
for it. And the miller gave it to him, 
without even asking the cat’s permission, 
because he thought the little Black Miller 
was such a disobedient and unruly child 
that his mother would never miss him. 
But the old miller learned better when he 
saw how the old cat moped and grieved for 
her naughty kitten—the only one left of her 
nice little family. 

So the little boy took the playful little 
thing away, way off to a great city where 
there were many noises to scare a little cat, 
and many cruel boys and dogs, too. But 
the little Black Miller grew to be a great 
Black Miller and was very much admired. 
But he never saw his mother again, and his 
children never knew their grandma, which 
was very, very sad! 


A Broken Goblet. 


“Will you give me a glass of water?” 
asked little Olive Grey, stopping at the door 
of Mrs. Trim’s cottage and peeping in. 

She thought Mrs. Trim would be sitting 
there, but she was not to be seen. Instead 
of her portly person Olive saw a thin little 
girl, who was washing the dishes. How- 
ever, she smiled, and took a goblet and put 
it on the table. 

“Y’ve just fetched in a fresh pail, miss,’ 
she said filling the glass; ‘‘and it’s as cool 
as ice.” 

Then she handed the glass to Olive, who 
said :— 

“Thank you. Have you come to stay 
with Mrs. Trim?’ she asked, after a pause. 

“YT don’t quite know, miss,” said the 
girl, “I’m here a week on trial. I used 
to live at the poorhouse, and I’m just old 
enough to hire out. If the lady likes me, 
she’ll take me to bring up. I hope she 


will. It’s a real nice home, and such a 
pretty garden! My name is Sally Twiggs, 
miss.” 


“Well, Sally, I should think Mrs. Trim 
would be sure to like you,’’ said Olive. 
And, with a “‘good-morning,” she ran away. 

She was going to a croquet party, and 
was in a hurry. When she had gone a 
little way, however, she met May Bostwick, 
fanning herself with her hat and looking 
very pink, 

“T am so thirsty, Olive,” she said, “that 
I don’t know what to do.- I ran hard all up 
the road, and my tongue is like a chip.” 

“Pll get you some water,’ said Olive. 
“Mrs. Trim’s girl gave me some. Come!” 
And the two ran back together to the door 


of the little cottage. 
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It was wide open, and no one was there; 
but the cedar pail stood on the table, and 
the glass beside it. Olive filled the glass, 
and gave May all she wanted, and then took 
another glass herself. 

“Hurry!” said May. ‘We'll be late!” 
And Olive reached to put the glass on the 
table without looking. The consequence 
was that she set it only half-way on; and 
before the girls had more than stepped out- 
side the door down it went, crash, upon the 
oil-cloth! 

“Oh!” cried Olive. ‘What have I done?” 

“Come along, quick,’’ said May, catching 
her hand, “and no one will ever know you 
did it.” 

And Olive, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, yielded to the advice and the pull; 
and they ran away together. But never, 
never, never, did she feel so ashamed of her- 
self. 

“JT cannot play,’ she said presently. 
“Vm sorry, girls; but I feel dreadful, and 
I must go home.’’ There was only one 
person in. the world who could tell her 
what was right to do, and that was her 
mamma. 

“My little girl,” said mamma, “you 
should have found Mrs. Trim, and told her 
all about it. Now you must take a nice 
glass of mine, wrap it in paper, and go to 
Mrs. Trim at once. ‘Tell her the truth, and 
say, ‘Mother sends you a glass in place of 
the one I broke, with her compliments.’”’ 

Olive felt happier now. She bathed her 
eyes, took the polished glass her mother 
gave her all nicely wrapped up, and was 
soon at the cottage. 

However, when her feet were on the 
porch and the door-knob in her hand, she 
paused, half afraid to enter, hiding the 
glass behind her, and heard some one sob- 
bing softly and some one scolding loudly. 
Mrs. Trim was saying :— 

“There’s no reason, in a general way, 
for breaking; but it ain’t that only. If 
you’d said, ‘Mrs. Trim, I’ve met with an 
accident and broken a glass; but I’ll be 
more careful in future,’ why, I might have 
scolded, but we wouldn’t have parted for 
it. But to tell fibs, and lay the goblet to 
my poor cat—a likely story! And who’d 
come in while you were out to break a 
glass?” 

“YT, Mrs. Trim,” said Olive, opening the 
door. ‘Sally gave me one glass of water, 
and I came back to get another for a thirsty 
little girl I met, and didn’t put it far enough 
on the table. Sally was not here; and 
mamma sends her compliments, and will you 
accept a glass in its place?” 

“Why, I don’t want your ma’s glass, 
Olive,” said Mrs. Trim. But she did not 
force Olive to take it back when she put it 
on the table. 

When Olive had gone a little way up the 
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Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
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road, some one came running after her. It 
was Sally. ; 

“OQ miss!”’ she said, “how sweet of you 
to come back! Most would have run away.” 

“T ran away first, Sally,’ said Olive, 
meekly. 

“But you came back,” said Sally, with 
a strange, solemn look, ‘“‘and saved me from 
being sent back to that frightful place. 
Thank you forever and ever!” 

“Tt was like a prayer somehow,” Olive 
said to her mother, ‘‘and made me cry.”— 
New York Ledger. 


The Good Dog “Sport.” 


Come, now, you lovers of dumb animals, 
and you who think many of them are not 
so very dumb after all, listen to a true story 
about the devotion of a faithful dog. 

His name is Sport, and he now lives in 
Harrison, N.J. He is a shepherd dog. 
Though he is thoroughly good-natured and 
gentle, he has the instinct of wild animals 
that makes them fear powder and fire and 
other things that are their enemies, 

You have all read and heard a great deal 
about the dreadful earthquake in San 
Francisco last spring. Well, Sport and his 
mistress, Miss Amelia Burg, then lived in 
that city. Their home was nearly ruined 
by the shock, and it was afterward burned, 
so all that the family owned was lost. 

There they were, among the thousands of 
others, all nearly frantic to escape, any- 
where, anywhere, away from the terrified 
city. No wonder the ferry-boats running 
across the bay to Oakland had more than they 
could carry, for Oakland seemed to have 
suffered less from the shock than San 
Francisco, 

_Anyway, after huddling nearly all day 
in the streets, Miss Amelia with her mother 
and brothers and sisters and Sport found the 
way to the ferry and attempted to cross to 
Oakland. 

At last all were on the boat, including 
Sport. But a deck hand, who perhaps was 
heartless, or perhaps thought the boats were 
already overcrowded with human beings, 
promptly kicked the dog off. 

For a moment Sport looked wistfully at 
the boat that was carrying his friends away. 
Then, as his mistress gave a low whistle, 
he leaped into the water and swam after them. 

You must know that no swimmer can 
go half as fast as a steamboat. For a few 
minutes Sport’s head could be seen like a 
simall dark spot as he rose on the tops of 
the waves, but he was soon lost to sight. 

Would he follow them? Could he swim 
the three miles from San Francisco to Oak- 
land? If he could swim it, would he land 
where the boat had landed, or at some other 
point where they would never see him again? 

Whatever others might think, Miss Amelia 
waited, believing the dog would come straight 
to her,—and so he did. In something like 
half an hour a speck appeared far out on the 
bay. It grew larger and came nearer. Soon 
they could make out the face of the faithful 
dog eagerly paddling his way toward them. 
As he neared the dock, a boatman, more 
friendly than the one who had kicked the 
poor fellow ashore, reached down his boat- 
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hook into Sport’s-collar and lifted him to the 
landing. 

From that instant Sport was a hero, In 
two or three days the family was among the 
thousands who came East, seeking new homes. 
Sport was with them, and wherever he went 
his story was told, and nothing was too good 
for him. The railroad officials let him ride 
in the passenger coach, while ordinary dogs 
had to travel in the baggage car. In Denver 
and Chicago, where they stopped for a while, 
Sport was fondled and fed. 

But, fortunately, all this attention has not 
turned his head, for Sport is a very sensible 
dog.—Children’s Magazine. 


Rain. 


To-day the world is very wet, 
Though yesterday ’twas dry; 
Perhaps last night the “Bear” upset 
The “Dipper” in the sky. 
—Mary Stuart Whitten, in Little Folks. 


A Modern Raleigh. 


Queen Victoria, with the Prince Consort, 
was visiting Cambridge many years ago, 
and the undergraduates were drawn up in 
readiness to receive her. Rain had been 
falling heavily, and the queen, before get- 
ting out of her carriage, looked with wry 
face at the wet and muddy ground. In- 
stantly an undergraduate stepped forward, 
doffed his gown, and spread it as a carpet 
for the sovereign’s feet. Others followed 
suit, and the queen walked dryshod into 
the hall, as Elizabeth might have done. The 
modern Raleigh was William Waddington, 
the famous Cambridge oarsman. Every 
varsity crew is supposed to contain a po- 
tential bishop or judge. Only one of those 
crews, however, has given us a statesman of 
France, and ambassador from that country 
to ours. That ambassador was Waddington. 
St. James Gazette. 


Jimmy’s Text. 


One day it was pouring down rain, and 
Aunt Carrie was getting just run out of sto- 
ries. So Jimmy Bates said:— 

“Let’s play church.” 

There were five Bates children and four 
visiting cousins, so that made quite a con- 
gregation. They put rows of chairs to- 
gether for pews, and the big armchair was to 
be the pulpit with the hassock for a step to 
get up. 

The pulpit was so fine that they each 
wanted to be the minister. But Jimmy 
said he ought to be the minister, because he 
knew the most texts, so he must be the 
“‘goodest.”’ 

“Why, Jimmy!” said Aunt Carrie. 

But the other children said he might if 
they could all take turns passing the plate. 

The plate was mother’s card-tray. They 
had a lot of buttons to put in for money. 
They began by singing a hymn very prettily. 

Then Jimmy, with grandpa’s old specta- 
cles way down on his nose, mounted to the 
pulpit by way of the hassock. How they 
all envied him! 

“My friends,” began Jimmy. 
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“You should ‘say ‘brethren,’”’ said little 
Helen, softly. 

“And brethren,” added Jimmy, crossly, 
“my text this afternoon is ‘Do unto others 
as you would’ ’’— ; 

“Q Jimmy,” wailed a reproachful voice 
in the first row, “you can’t have that. 
You know you took my bouncing ball 
away from me this morning, and I wanted 
itso.” 

Jimmy grew very red. 

“Never mind,” said he, hastily. 
text to-day is, ‘Judge not’’’— 

“But, Jimmy,” piped up another voice, 
“you said this morning you guessed Benny 
Green played truant yesterday because he 
wasn’t. in school.” 

Jimmy was getting pretty cross. He 
swallowed very hard, and, thumping the 
back of the chair with his fist, he said, se- 
verely, ‘‘Here’s another, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’-” 

“O Jimmy,” howled the whole congrega- 
tion. “not that. You ate up the whole 
of the jam at the dolls’ tea-party, so we 
didn’t have any!’ 

At this the poor little minister broke 
down and cried. But Aunt Carrie said, “I 
know the best text of all, ‘Love one an- 
other.’ ” é 

Just knowing texts isn’t much use, un- 
less we try to live them.—Exchange. 


“My 


There is a farmer who is Y Y 
Enough to take his E E, 

And study nature with his I I, 
And think of what he C C. 

He hears the chatter of the J J, 
As they each other T T, 

And sees that when a tree D K K 
It makes a home for B B. 

A yoke of oxen he will U U 
With many haws and G G, 

And their mistakes he will X QQ 
When ploughing for his P P. 

He little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little O O; 

And, when he hoes his soil by spells, 
He also soils his hoes. : 

—Woman’s Home Companion, 


Marjorie was on a visit to her grand- 
mother on the farm, One day her mother 
asked her to run to the barn and call grandpa 
to dinner. She started, but, espying a cow 
in the lot, ran back, crying, ““O mamma, 
there’s cow out there.’ ‘‘Why, Marjorie, 
that’s a mooley cow. She can’t harm you, 


for she hasn’t any horns.”’ ‘‘But, mamma,”’ 
exclaimed the child, ‘‘she might butt me 
with her pompadour!”’—Selected. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers rougnened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty, Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The New Apostles’ Creed. 


BY REV. A. M. RIHBANY. 


Why should it not be the privilege of 
the free churches of to-day to frame their 
creeds according to their wants, and in 
harmony with the right spirit of the present 
age? The old Apostles’ Creed contains 
declarations of belief which the enlightened 
conscience of our day cannot honestly accept. 
I believe the revised form of this creed is much 
nearer to the spirit of Christianity as Jesus 
preached it and in perfect harmony with the 
rational spirituality of the times in which 
we live. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; And in Jesus 
Christ His Son our Brother; who was born 
of Joseph and Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; whose 
soul ascended to heaven and dwells with God 
the Father Almighty, and who for man’s sal- 
vation taught religion as love to God and love 
to man. I believe in the Holy Spirit as the 
direct influence of God upon every aspiring 
heart. I believe in one Universal Church in 
all lands, whose priests are all God’s faithful 
sons, whose members are the good-doers of all 
nations, whose gospel is the Truth and whose 
communion cup is Love. I believe there 
is no death, and therefore no resurrection, but 
life everlasting. Amen. 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


BY REV. C. W. CASSON. 


The world needs in religion to-day a vital 
faith in vital facts, a compelling trust in 
truth, a saving recognition and realization 
of the real. Everywhere men are giving up 
old forms of belief. Foundations are shak- 
ing to their fall beneath the stumbling tread 
of honest doubt. Old religious growths are 
ceasing to blossom into flowers of living 
faith, Tradition and truth are parting 
company in the minds of men. The swell- 
ing kernel of conviction slowly but surely 
sheds the husk of creed. The old-time fact 
has become the new-time fiction, and labels 
are beginning to lie. In the realm of religion 
the modern characteristics are uncertainty 
and unfaith. 

To us of the Unitarian Church has been 
revealed the positive principles and saving 
message of the liberal faith. We possess 
what the world needs,—a sane and sufficient 
gospel. While others are tossing in the 
surge, our feet have touched the sands of 
the shore. The religious realities that are 
the strong foundation of our rational faith 
in God and good are the realities upon which 
man can alone build the new and the true. 
We have discovered the path that will lead 
out of the jungle of unfaith, the mine of relig- 
ious wealth that will enrich the spiritual 
experience of the world, the strength that will 
make strong. We hold the faith of the 
future. 

Have you really realized its wealth of 
meaning? Are you conscious of the fact | 
that we have in our Unitarian faith the most 


splendid and stimulating affirmations, the 
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sanest and clearest conceptions, the divinest 
declarations of God’s truth and will? Where 
will you find finer or more forceful truths 
than the universal fatherhood of God, the 
divinity of all men by birth and being, the 
goodness and greatness of human nature, 
the power inherent in the lowest man to 
rise to the highest height, the naturalness 
of spiritual growth, the daily revelation of 
God’s truth to God’s children, the sover- 
eignty of the soul, the hereness of heaven, 
the friendliness of death? When I consider 
our truth treasure, I feel as one who stum- 
bles upon a hoard of wealth, with a million 
gems flashing in the sunlight! 

The great need of our Unitarian religion 
is to declare itself. It has never yet been 
preached from the housetop. It has been 
largely a private parlor religion. The outer 
door has been open, but no social committee 
has blockaded the sidewalk. We have per- 
haps prized our wares too much to cry them. 
Ours has been the church of the seeker, 
and not of the sought. We have whispered 
in confidence to mutuals what we should 
have proclaimed with loud voice to the 
multitude. We have not been concerned 
with the multitude, or felt we had any saving 
message for the bulk of mankind. We have 
been satisfied with smallness, somewhat 
preferring it as evidence of quality. 

If we are true to our trust, a new policy 
must be adopted. The open door is not 
enough, we must stand outside it. Pos- 
session is valueless unless it be proclaimed. 
Christianity would have perished had Jesus 
remained in the wilderness or on the hills 
apart. It lived because he voiced it on the 
highway in the ears of the multitude. And 
we must get our principles before the world. 
If men will not hear us in the church, they 
must hear us outside the church. If they 
will not seek us out, we must seek them out. 
If they will not come to the spring of truth, 
we must pipe its waters to some public foun- 
tain. If they will not see, they must be 
given a chance to sample. 

I wish to propose to you one way by which 
this may be done. It is a method whereby 
we are able to make daily proclamation of our 
principles to thousands of those who have 
never heard of them before. It is a means by 
which we are enabled to stand on the beaten 
highways of life, and voice our new and splen- 
did conceptions. It allows us to carry our 
message into thousands of homes, to acquaint 
the ignorant, to interest the indifferent, and 
to stimulate the truth-seeker. It effects a 
maximum of result at minimum cost. It 
is a plan by which you, for one cent a day, 
can preach daily to a congregation of over 
two hundred. 

This method is the publication daily of a 
paragraph sermon, under the heading of 
“The Paragraph Pulpit,’”’ in representative 
daily papers. Certain space is contracted 
for on a purely business basis, and is used 
to publish a brief, attractive, and enlightening 
statement of a positive Unitarian principle. 
It has already been started, and has proved 
most effective from every point of view. A 
contract has been made with the Ottawa 
Citizen for space on the editorial page 
of both morning and evening editions, 
which is being used at the present time for 
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the purpose stated. From Oct. 2, 1906, 
to Oct. 2, 1907, in every issue of that paper 
the thousands of readers will find a Unitarian 
paragraph sermon. 

This means that every week day in the 
year I will preach to an audience of over 
twelve thousand, counting but one reader 
to one paper. It means, since the Citizen 
is the only morning paper, that every man in 
Ottawa, the capital of Canada, who reads a 
daily paper before noon, slips into a Uni- 
tarian church unawares and hears a Uni- 
tarian sermon. It means that nearly every 
business man in the city picks up a Uni- 
tarian principle with his paper when he 
reaches his office. It means that every 
passenger train that leaves the capital before 
noon carries scores of Unitarian tracts to be 
read and considered at leisure. It means that 
into thousands of homes there are being 
carried daily a refutation of false charges 
against us, and a little torch to dispel the 
darkness of prejudice. It means that inside 
of a year the people of one city in Canada 
at least will be able to judge Unitarianism 
on its merits, 

The cost is small, incredibly small, con- 
sidering the results. For $210, the amount 
of the contract price, there will be printed 
and delivered to waiting readers 3,756,000 
Unitarian tracts or sermons! Let me put 
it down more plainly :— 

This means that for every dollar sub- 
scribed to this Canadian Press Propaganda 
Fund there will be distributed 20,000 Uni- 
tarian tracts. For five dollars a year you 
can preach to 400 people daily for a year. 
Why not, then, become a preacher? 

It is our desire and’ purpose to extend this 
system to other papers in other cities. I 
wish, first of all, to establish it in various 
Canadian cities, where. prejudice is great, 
opportunities for speaking are few, and where 
there is a vital need of our positive proclama- 
tion. For instance, in the college city of 
Kingston, where there is much liberal un- 
rest among the students, the “Paragraph 
Pulpit’ may be run in the paper that enters 
almost every home in the city for $70 a year. 
If this system could be established through- 
out Canadian cities, a year would bring a vast 
difference in sentiment concerning our liberal 
faith. 

I have been fortunate enough to be able to 
make with the manager of the largest adver- 
tising company in Canada an arrangement 
whereby we are given a 25 per cent. reduction 
on regular rates, this being the manager’s 
personal contribution to the cause. The 
editing and placing of copy in other papers 
will cost nothing but paper and postage, 
the work being my contribution. Thus 
every cent you may send to the fund will go 
directly and fully into missionary work. If 
you have any desire to be a missionary, 
preacher, propagandist, benefactor, the way 
is open. You can reach hundreds for a cent, 
thousands for a dollar bill, and millions for 
a hundred-dollar check. 

The paragraph sermons printed during the 
month will be reprinted in neat and attractive 
form as a little monthly magazine. Arrange- 
ments have been made-with the Ottawa 
Citizen by which this can be done at a very 
low figure, and allowing the subscription 
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price to be as low as twenty-five cents. This 
will be a most effective propaganda agent, 
both in cost and contents. Five copies will 
be mailed monthly for a year for one dollar. 
It will be devoted entirely to propaganda 
work, and will be addressed entirely to non- 
Unitarians. It will not discuss our traditions, 
but declare our truths. It will not orna- 
ment the house, but open the door to in- 
comers, It will not try to keep Unitarians 
in, but will rather make more Unitarians, so 
that they may come in. 

To do this your help is absolutely need- 
ful. It is a business proposition purely. 
The dividends of influence will be exactly 
proportionate to your investment of capital. 
So far as Canada is concerned, the time is 
ripe for religious change. Liberalism is a 
living issue. Everywhere people are waking 
up to a realization of something better than 
the dream of the past. Will you help me to 
disclose to them the reality, the better thing, 
the fuller faith, the rational religion? On 
your answer depends the success of the plan 
that I have evolved. 


New Notes from Japan. 


BY CLAY MCCAULEY. 


A letter just received from Rev. Saichiro 
Kanda, secretary of the Japan Unitarian 
Association, gives some items of special in- 
terest concerning the recent work of that 
association, The Tokyo Unity Hall evi- 
dently is more than ever a source of important 
influence in the religious development of the 
empire, and justifies the support that the 
American Association has been giving to 
our Japanese friends. 

Mr. Kanda is the directing preacher at 
Unity Hall, preaching once every Sunday, 
and supplying besides three other speakers. 
Four sermons or lectures are delivered at 
the two church services. Mr, Saji, presi- 
dent of the association, preaches three times 
each month, and supplies considerable edi- 
torial matter for the denominational maga- 
zine, the Rikugo Zasshi. This magazine, 
by the way, I see, is much quoted from in 
“the religious summaries” of the Japan Mail. 
Among the particularly noticeable events 
of the year, Mr. Kanda tells of a conference 
of the Liberal Christians held last winter in 
Unity Hall, when the Universalists, German 
Liberals, and Unitarians had a most sym- 
pathetic and helpful gathering. The crowded 
Christmas service was ‘very happy and im- 
pressive.” There were later two prelimi- 
nary conferences in our building of the 
“Association of Japanese Religionists,” a 
national body. The three great religious 
bodies of the empire—Christians, Orthodox 
and Liberal, Buddhists and Shintoists— 
were represented by delegates. Sympa- 
thetic resolutions, ‘‘in the spirit of fraternity,” 
were adopted. Three supervisors were 
elected. Mr. Kanda was chosen to repre- 
sent the Christians. 

In May last the general conference took 
place at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Hall in Tokyo. Its sessions were con- 
tinued through two days, many addresses 
being delivered, a declaration of principles 
adopted, and “a good feeling among people’’ 
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aroused. Our Unitarian representative 
was chosen a chairman of the conference. 
The promoters of this notable meeting are 
“highly noted persons,” Mr, Kanda names 
a score of them, most of whom I recognize 
as men of national repute. ‘This association 
“in order to show its fraternal spirit,” is 
about completing the collection of ten thou- 
sand yen as its contribution toward rebuild- 
ing the Christian churches which were 
burned by the mob that raged in Tokyo for 
some hours after the publication there of 
the terms of the ‘‘Portsmouth Treaty.” 
The Unity Club of our Tokyo church has 
become an important local centre of energy 
and influence. It has done considerable 
lately for city charities with concerts given 
by its members. It has “bought and paid 
for a good piano.”’ Its library of new pub- 
lications is increasing. The class in music 
training is a great success. So, also, is the 
weekly reading class. There is a monthly 
dinner enjoyed by the club, at which much 
speech-making is indulged in. A club com- 
mittee is editing and is about to publish a 
new hymn-book with tunes, translations, 
and home compositions. The intention is 
to make it ready for Christmas. 

Another item of interest is the intention 
of our Japanese friends to send Mr. Sasaki, 
a student who was in the Senshin Gakuin, 
to Meadville next year. He is the son of a 
Buddhist priest of the great Shinshu sect, 
in which the eldest son inherits his father’s 
office and its emoluments. His heresy as 
a Unitarian, however, has deprived him of 
the succession. Rather he has voluntarily 
given up his inheritance. His mother, con- 
sequently, has transferred her whole prop- 
erty, temple and parish, in one of the largest 
of the Japanese cities, to an adopted son. 
The young man has had a severe struggle 
because of this matter of conscience, but 
now he is wholly freed from the consequent 
complications. Mr. Kanda adds, “I think 
he is honest in his convictions, so I hope you 
will write to Meadville, and open the way 
for him.” 

I send this summary of Mr. Kanda’s let- 
ter to the Register with special gratification, 
for I believe that all friends of the spread of 
rational Christianity will be glad to know 
that our American Association’s work in 
Japan is bearing this excellent fruit. 


Letter from California. 


It is to be feared that the readers of the 
Register have been hearing bad things of 
San Francisco since my last letter, At al] 
events the Associated Press has had much 
bad news to tell. First came an epidemic 
of crime. Tales of it were made the most of 
locally, for certain ulterior reasons; but at 
the best it was quite beyond long endurance, 
It is evident that “bad men” from all over 
the country considered San Francisco at 
the time an exceptional field in which to 
ply their trade, and they flocked hither in 
unheard-of numbers. The ruins and the 
refugee camps furnished uncommonly good 
hiding-places, and the police force, reduced 
below its normal strength, proved utterly 
inefficient. Hold-ups and even] murders 
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-by night and by day, some of them of the 


most daring sort, were an almost daily 
occurrence in all the bay cities. A large com- 
mittee of public safety was formed, and there 
was little needed to bring about a revival 
of the days of the Vigilantes. No one was 
more outspoken or spoke more directly 
to the point under such conditions than 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt of the First Church, 
who had personal reason to feel the extent 
to which matters had gone when his young 
daughter was held up on her way to school 
one morning, though fortunately no violence 
was offered her and nothing of value was 
taken from her. 

Yet greater public excitement ensued 
when steps were taken to prosecute many of 
the officials of the city for corruption. There 
has been for a long time a general suspicion 
that San Francisco was almost, if not quite, 
the most corruptly governed city in the 
country; and, supported by a few public- 
spirited citizens of large resources, the most 
skilful detective in the employ of the Secret 
Service has for several months been quietly 
collecting evidence. ‘The district attorney 
called to his aid a lawyer who has had 
phenomenal success in securing convictions 
of very high officials in the Oregon land fraud 
cases, and was about to fire the train, when 
the political boss of the city, to escape in- 
dictment, made one of the most audacious 
and desperate moves on record in the history 
of free government. He got the subser- 
vient supervisors to remove the district 
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attorney, and appoint himself. Public in- 
dignation at once leaped beyond all bounds, 
and only a strong and ever-present body- 
guard prevented a summary lynching. The 
desperate action taken was not sustained by 
the courts, however, and the play is now 
going.on under the prescribed forms of law. 
Indictments have already been found against 
the boss, the mayor, and several of the super- 
visors, and a large number of others are 
expected. It is claimed that the evidence 
is overwhelming and conviction certain. 
Evidence thus far brought forward confirms 
the belief long entertained that the whole 
government of the city has for some time 
been honeycombed from top to bottom with 
graft. Some of the local newspapers have 
been urging that all this dirty linen ought to 
be. washed in private, but the more general 
feeling is that we ought to be glad to have the 
whole country know that- San Francisco 
has joined the growing list of cities that are 
“cleaning up.” 

The temporary rebuilding of the city is 
going on incredibly fast, and one who now 
climbs to the summit of Nob Hill to view 
the ruins o’ersees not a desolate waste, but 
a wide and thick forest of new buildings. 
The Relief and Red Cross funds are being 
managed wisely and above suspicion. ‘The 
Rehabilitation Department inserts the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the newspapers, 
which illustrates one method of eminently 
wise charity following great disaster: “For 
business rehabilitation, applications will be 
received from those who have been success- 
ful in trade, business, or profession, and who 
have been so crippled by fire that they can- 
not now provide themselves with the neces- 
sary equipment or stocks in trade, and who 
have no other way of supporting themselves 
or their families. Assistance can be given 
in a limited way only and for the same line 
of business, and the committee reserves the 
right to deny any application.” 

Repairs to the churches of our sister 
denominations are proceeding but slowly. 
The Disciples have a scheme for meeting 
their needs that it will take several years to 
execute. The Methodists are reported in 
the newspapers as complaining that their 
churches at large have shown little disposi- 
tion to set them on their feet again; and at 
the last accounts the twenty Congregational 
churches, injured to the extent. of $215,000 
in addition to the crippling of their resources, 
had received only about $20,000. A gen- 
eral collection was to be taken up in Novem- 
ber, however, which it is to be hoped will 
be ample for all needs, 

The First Church in San Francisco is going 
on its steady way, weakened by the removal 
of many members and by the impairment of 
income, but with congregations little, if any, 
smaller than a year ago. It has lately fol- 
lowed the example of the Berkeley church 
and has instituted week-day vesper services, 
consisting of a half-hour of organ music, 
followed by brief prayers Since this is 
now a down-town church, on the edge of the 
shopping district, these services are likely 
to become very popular. ‘This church has 
in its fifty-four years’ history been min- 
istered to by only two sextons; and the 
many friends of the second of these did a 
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graceful thing recently in giving a public 
reception to express the regard they felt for 
him, and-the regret they felt at his relin- 
quishing his post of service. The repairs 
to the Second Church, long delayed in their 
beginning, will be completed by the time this 
letter is read. The Unitarian Club of Cali- 
fornia has held no meetings thus far this 
season, for the reason that it has been impos- 
sible to find a room large enough to accom- 
modate it until some of the large hotels have 
been repaired or rebuilt, The club main- 
tains its existence, however, and has just 


elected for its president a man who has been 


distinguished for his services to the cause of 
clean government. 

On the east side of the bay the church at 
Alameda has taken fresh heart and is pulling 
together again under the leadership of its 
new minister, Mr. Reed; while at Oakland 
Mr. Jones has been in such uncertain health 
of late that he has been much kept out of 
his pulpit, and may be obliged to withdraw 
from it. The Starr King Fraternity of hon- 
orable fame in this church is experiencing 
a new lease of life, and has a year of healthy 
activities well under way. The Berkeley 
church recently held its annual meeting, 
and reported services held every Sunday but 
one during the year, forty new signed mem- 
bers, a healthily growing Sunday school, no 
debt, a comfortable balance in the treasury, 
and nearly $500 accumulated toward a 
“Unity Hall’’ to be built for the purposes of 
the parish. The church building is being 
commented on a good deal of late in quarters 
of architectural authority, and has. been 
called ‘“‘the most artistic church in the West.” 
It will be necessary to enlarge it at no dis- 
tant day, and plans are already beginning 
to be broached. 

In my last letter I alluded to some more 
ambitious plans for the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the ministry than had yet been 
made public. I am able now to announce 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cutting have added to 
their previous benefactions the gift of a 
site for the permanent home for the school, 
It is a lot about 200 feet square, facing the 
university grounds at the main south gate, 
opposite the University Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building, and on the same 
block with the church. It is beyond ques- 
tion the finest location possible for the school, 
being both conspicuous and convenient; and 
we are much envied by our neighbors for 
our good fortune, The purchase price was 
$33,000. We hope that within a year or 
two our friends will enable us to erect on 
this lot a series of buildings for the school 
that will be worthy of the site and of the 
cause. Plans are already in contemplation. 
Meantime the buildings which the school 
already owns will be occupied. The first 
register of the school has been printed, and, 
though its author says so that shouldn’t, 
it makes a very creditable showing of what 
the school has accomplished in two years, 
There are many evidences that our neighbors 
are beginning to ‘‘sit up and take notice”’ of 
us, and it is not too much to say that in 
some respects we have already advanced the 
standard previously set here. The school 
would be glad to send a copy of the register, 
and of a pamphlet by the dean on ‘‘The 
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Choice of a Life-work: The Opportunities 
of the Ministry,’ to any person asking for 
them. ‘ 

I think I have not spoken of the symphony 
concerts we have been enjoying here the past 
year. When Dr. Wolle, known for his 
Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., came here 
last year to be professor of music at the uni- 
versity, he at once set about gathering an 
orchestra, The first series of concerts was 
given last winter, with an orchestra of about 
seventy-five pieces, and the second series 
has just come to an‘end. The programmes 
have been similar to those heard in Boston, 
and the performances have reached a high 
standard of excellence. But the unique 
thing has been that all these fifteen sym- 
phonies but one have been given out of doors 
in the Greek Theatre. To attend one of 
these concerts under the warm afternoon 
sun of a California winter, to see the tiers 
filled sometimes with as many as five or six 
thousand brightly dressed listeners, and to 
hear the birds in the trees joining in the 
music of the orchestra, is something long to 
remember. This week, too, we have been 
twice more, once to hear the ‘‘Messiah’”’ 
rendered by a chorus of 225 students from 
the university under the direction of Prof. 
Wolle, and once to attend a union thanks- 
giving service in this out-of-doors temple,— 
a service begun by a Unitarian minister, 
continued by orthodox Protestants, and 
concluded by a Catholic priest. 

Field-secretary Stone has been holding ex- 
perimental services during the past month 
at Sacramento and Woodland. He reports 
finding a difficult field; but he has a reputa- 
tion of never letting go when he once takes 
hold, and we may expect that he will pres- 
ently add two more to the roll of six churches 
already added to our fellowship since he 
came to California. The latest of these, 
that at Palo Alto, held an impressive service 
of ordination on October 14 for its new 
minister, Rev. Sidney B. Snow, of last 
year’s class at the Harvard’ Divinity School; 
and President Jordan of Stanford University 
was one of the participants. The building 
of the new church there has been in prog- 
ress for nearly a month. It will be much 
after the style of the Berkeley church, a 


low-roofed building with shingled sides 
covered with vines, and with plain in- 
terior. 


Santa Rosa has taken a step for the se- 
curity of its future, in following the example 
of Oakland and San José by deeding its 
building to the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation. San José is happy in the services 
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of an able and experienced minister, Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan, lately of our church at Spokane. 
The prospects are apparently brighter than 
ever before that this church, now out of 
debt, will develop into a strong and self- 
reliant one, equal to its opportunity in the 
beautiful Garden City. 

As for Southern California, good word 
comes from Santa Barbara, where all things 
are healthily prosperous, from Redlands, 
which has given an indisputable sign of 
health and happiness in making a substantial 
addition to its minister’s salary, and from 
Los Angeles, where they kept the Sunday- 
school open all summer with good results, 
where they have initiated evening services, 
alternating between a musical service and a 
lecture, and where the morning services fill 
the church. Those that know the quality 
of Dr. Howard’s work know that this out- 
ward prosperity does not signify sensational 
methods, but the most solid worth. 

Evidences of a growing friendliness toward 
our churches continue to appear. Your 
correspondent was recently invited to give 
one of the addresses at an Inter-church Mis- 
sionary Conference of the whole State at 
Oakland, and has been asked to speak to- 
gether with Bishop Nichols at the Fore- 
fathers’ Day meeting of the Congregational 
Club of San Francisco, while the annual 
lectures at the Congregational Seminary 
here are to be given by Prof. Peabody of 
Cambridge. None of these things would 
have been possible a few years ago, 

, E. M. W. 

BERKELEY, CAL, 


The New York State Conference of 
Religion. 


The seventh annual meeting, held at Sche- 
nectady, November 12 and 13, ranked with the 
great meeting of 1905 at Rochester both in 
attendance and in public interest. As at 
Rochester, so at Schenectady, this was mainly 
due to the praiseworthy activity of a strong 
local committee in the necessary preparatory 
work, 

One-fourth of the programme was given to 
topics involving the reciprocal relations of 
Christianity and Judaism, which are in con- 
taet more largely in this State than in aty 
other. The conference motto, ‘Religions are 
many, Religion is one,’ has therefore a larger 
field for practical application than elsewhere 
appears in our country, The emphasis of 
utterance on this, as on the other topics 
before the conference, was laid on fidelity | 
to the religious spirit. ‘‘There has been 
manifested,” said Dr. Lunn, of the First | 
Reformed Church, in closing the final ses- 
sion, ‘‘the deep and genuine spirit of brother- 
hood.” ‘This found expression in the con- 
versation of a Jewish and a Christian min- 
ister, each saying to the other, ‘‘I feel more 
akin to you in spirit than to some ministers 
of my own religion.” In platform addresses 
a Christian speaker declared that a debt was 
due from the Christian to the Jew, for cen-| 


turies of outrage from a baptized paganism 
miscalling itself Christian, that must be dis- | 
charged by brotherly effort to melt the heredi- | 
tary prejudices thus created. A Jewish 
speaker, in turn, looked forward to “the long 
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prevented dawn of the Messianic age, in 
which there will be but one Church, and that 
God’s church; but one people, and that God’s 
people; and but one duty, and that the love 
of God and man.” 

The strongest popular impression made by 
any one address was made by the eloquent 
plea of Rabbi Wise for “Religious Unity 
in Practice,” which he summed up by pithily 
describing it as essentially consisting in the 
practice of religion, Exchanges of pulpits 
between Christian and Jewish ministers are 
expected as the natural sequel of these inter- 
changes of thought. 

One of the Schenectady dailies said: 
“The present religious conference now going 
on in our midst emphasizes the application 
of religion in civic affairs. Why should not 
the local clergy receive an inspiration from it 
to denounce the evils they know exist here?” 
This emphasis is placed on the moral and 
social interests of religion for the furtherance 
of the moral government of God in every 
annual programme, It is for this supreme 
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interest that we insist on religious unity. 
“Religions owe to one another,” said Rabbi 
Harris, “that union which is strength, to un- 
ravel the social problems that confront us, 
where we see submerged millions doomed 
to lives of sordid travail, an ante-death 
purgatory, while libertines squander the 
wealth they inherit, but do not earn.” 
Besides the address of greeting by President 
Raymond, of Union University, the response 
to it by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the farewell address by Dr. 
Lunn, addresses were given on the following 
topics: ‘‘Religious Unity in Practice,’ Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Dr. James M. Whiton; * 
“The Revival of Conscience,” Hon. William 
S. Bennet, M.C.; “Religion and Social Prog- 
ress,” Dr. Samuel J. Barrows; ‘‘ Public Ser- 
vice as a Moral Vocation,” The Hon, Edgar 
T. Brackett; ‘The Ethical Conception of 
Money,” Dr. James M. Whiton; ‘‘ Religion 
and Wealth,’ Prof. Henry C. Emery; 


* Substituted for Dr. Leighton Williams, detained by 
sudden illness. 
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hot water pan, side handles and best patent 


asbestos lamp. Worth 6.50, special at 
5.00 


5.00 Chafing Dishes at 3.98 


Our “Special” chafing dish is full nickel, 
with hot water pan and best patent lamp. 
A regular 5.00 value at oe S08 


10.00 Copper Chafing Dishes at 7.50 


Heavy copper chafing dishes with brass 
bead edge and large ebony knobs and 
handles. Worth 10.00, special price 


7.50 


Other styles chafing dishes, in a variety of de- 
signs, from 7.50 to 25.00 


The ‘‘Sternau”’ 
These make most useful Holiday Gifts. 


50c Chafing Dish Trays at 25c 
13-inch round nickel trays. English make, 
always wears bright. Regular soc trays, at 
this sale at PETA pie 


Chafing Dish Trays at 1.25 
Heavy nickel trays, plain and 
centre. The best make, priced at 
sale at, each. Fa de rl 


Chafing Dish Trays at 2.00 


Plain trays with bead edge. In nickel or 
copper. These are exceptionally fine values, 
PHcedat GACH vtec. <i pscipy shen - ie vy op OOD 


frosted 
this 
1.25 


Spoons and Forks at 1.00 
Chafing dish spoons and forks, silver plated 
with ebony handles. Priced at, each 1.00 


Chafing Dish Toasters, each, 2.00 

Chafing Dish Omelet Pans, 2.00 

Alcohol Flagons, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 
Chafing Dish Casters, always 1.75, now 1.25 


Coffee Machines 
Always makes perfect coffee, distilling it 


| automatically by generated steam forcing boiling water up through the centre tube. 
Simple in mechanism—can be used by any one. 


Any of the parts can be 


duplicated separately. Priced, in nickel and copper, 7.00 800 850 9.00, 


10.00 and 10.50, 
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“What Different Religions owe to One An- 
other,” Dr. Maurice H. Harris; ““The Uni- 
versity and Religion,’ President Rush 
Rhees. These, with the discussions that 
followed them, will appear in the usual serial 
form in which the Proceedings are issued, 
beginning in February, 1907. 

Seven years’ experience has steadily 
strengthened the conviction that the Con- 
ference of Religion, as the most inclusive 
religious association in our State, has a 
distinct mission and a growing influence in a 
hopeful field. Its annual meetings are held 
in the university and college towns; its local 
meetings, in the great city, wherever invited. 
At every meeting some accessions to its 
membership are gained. One dollar con- 
stitutes an Associate Member for one year; 
five dollars, an Active Member; twenty-five 
dollars in one payment, a Life Member. 
Members of every grade receive the confer- 
ence publications free. 

By invitation from Vassar College and the 
city pastors the eighth annual meeting will 
be held in Poughkeepsie in November, 1907. 

For the Executive Committee, 
James M. WurrTon, Chairman. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
Noblesse Oblige. 


1 know of no better motto than this for a 
temperance movement, It appeals to what- 
ever nobility of heart and mind we possess. 
There are other appeals based upon other 
grounds or addressed to other motives. The 
physician cries out against the use of intoxi- 
cants, because it undermines health, shortens 
life, perverts the normal functions of mind 
and body, and entails a fearful list of mor- 
bid tendencies to the next generation. The 
social economist says stop it, because of its 
ruinous waste and dreadful cost. ‘The drink 
bills of the country mount up into the hun- 
dreds of millions,—vast sums that are worse 
than wasted. The penologist pleads for a 
cessation of the liquor traffic, studying the 
condition of criminals and their punishment. 
He tells us of the thousands of men, women, 
and children in prisons and reformatories 
brought thither by the debasing use of 
alcohol. ‘The political reformer protests 
against the nefarious business, because the 
saloon is the source and centre of some of 
the worst evils in party politics. The keeper 
of our asylums raises his earnest opposition, 
noting the sad fact that about one-third of 
his demented patients and three-fourths of 
the depraved and defective boys and girls of 
the land are doomed by the curse of strong 
drink. 

Noblesse oblige includes and supersedes all 
appeals to prudential considerations of cost, 
health, political expediency, and social bet- 
terment, although these are sustained by 
careful statistics and sound arguments. It 
challenges our highest sense of personal dig- 
nity and worth. It declares that one’s real 
or supposed superiority of character and 
position demands one’s cordial assistance and 
most generous contribution to the support 
of the temperance cause. In the old French 
aristocracy all who claimed to take prece- 
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dence by virtue of birth or rank were ex- 
pected to do certain gracious, generous deeds 
to those who were poor, weak, or dependent. 
A gentleman by title must always be a gen- 
tleman in his treatment of others and es- 
pecially to those of the commonalty. ‘‘No- 
blesse oblige”’ stood for a minor code of moral- 
ity, incumbent upon the élite and sustained 
by a fine sentiment, which could not and 
need not be enforced by any formal decree of 
Church or State. 

May not such a sentiment be revived in 
our time, in our American aristocracy, which 


includes all good men and noble women?) 


May it not be brought to bear in our best 
circles to abolish the use of liquor among all 
respectable people ? 

It is not impossible, and yet many object. 
Here, for example, is a man of excellent 
character, who says: ‘‘I am in no danger of 
going wrong. I never drink to excess. I 
am sorry for those who do; but why should 
I deprive myself of a harmless pleasure, be- 
cause some weak and feeble-minded people 
cannot control themselves?’’ Another hon- 
orable man says: ‘“‘Let those who need to 
sign a pledge of total abstinence do so, but 
I am not of that class. I can maintain my 
liberty, drink occasionally, and be more of 
a man than if I were bound bya pledge. 
Indeed, it seems to me nobler to be temper- 
ate and moderate without a pledge than to 
practise entire abstinence because of a 
pledge.”” Now it is to just such persons in 
their conscious strength and security that we 
say, ‘“Noblesse oblige.’’ Granting that the 
moderate use of liquor is not dangerous or 
injurious to you, yet since it is seen to be so 
ruinous in its insidious effects upon others, 
so fearful and fatal in its consequences to 
untold multitudes of men, women, and chil- 
dren in all grades of society, since it may 
assail your best friend and may even invade 
the dear circle of your own loved ones, is 
there no sense of obligation which draws you 
to them in sympathy and commiseration? 
Your very sense of superiority should incline 
you toward them, not in self-pride or con- 
descension, but with an earnest desire to 
seek and to save those that are perishing. 
What man of sense and sensibility is there 
who_would not respond to that high, gener- 
ous, noble plea for the good of all? 

GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Ways and Means. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Sunday-School Society was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, December 3, 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs, Horton, Humphreys, Bates, 
Reccord, Metcalf, Mrs. Weatherly, Mrs. 
Brooks, Miss Parker. : 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the report of the treas- 
urer, giving a satisfactory balance, was also 
accepted. 

President Horton stated to the directors 
that a request had come for a chart of appro- 
priate quotations to be used in Sunday 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses,publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

_ Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent. Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 


Schools for memorizing. Accompanying this 
was a vote of the Sunday-School superin- 
tendents of Boston and vicinity asking that 
such a publication might be carried out. ~ On 
motion it was voted that the matter be’ re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee, to co- 
operate with those members of the Boston 
Sunday-School Union who had been selected 
to take the matter in charge. 

A letter was then read from President 
Southworth of Meadville Theological School, 
who advocates the establishment of a per- 
manent Sunday School Teachers’ Institute 
at that place, under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society. In addition 
were submitted to the directors resolutions 
passed by the Middle States and Canada 
Conference. The full text of the resolutions 
passed by the conference is as follows:— 


Resolved, That the Unitarian Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada recommend to 
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the Unitarian Sunday-School Society the 
earnest consideration of a three-fold move- 
ment for the extension of normal training 
among our ministers, teachers, and other 
Sunday-School workers:— 

I. The establishment of departments of 
Sunday-School pedagogy in our divinity 
schools at Meadville and Harvard as a part 
of the necessary education of our minis- 
ters. 

Il. The establishment of Sunday-School 
Institute work at one or both of our divinity 
schools for the training of lay teachers and 
superintendents. 

III. The establishment at convenient 
centres of practical, short-time, Sunday- 
School institutes or lectureships, moving 
from place to place for the training of 
teachers and workers in the churches,—the 
home force,—teachers and workers who can- 
not go away_to the training-schools. 


The committee further recommends that 
the Sunday-School Society consider the 
feasibility of introducing for trial the cor- 
respondence school idea. 

Although the directors had already con- 
sidered two of these important points, they 
gave earnest attention to the renewed sug- 
gestions, specially the new plan of a con- 
tinuous institute for the training of teachers, 
which would cover six months in the year, 
The result of the discussion showed a com- 
plete sympathy with the recommendations 
offered to the board, and there was a deter- 
mination clearly seen to carry the sugges- 
tions to fulfilment as soon as possible. 

A resolution was passed that the officers 
of the various conferences in preparing pro- 
grammes be asked to embody in their exer- 
cises a session devoted to a Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Institute. The basis of these would 
be the ‘‘Conference Leaflets,’ which have 
been so efficient in stimulating fresh interest 
in Sunday-School work. It was also voted 
to send representatives to any conference 
planning such a session to conduct these ex- 
ercises at the expense of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society. 

The board resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole for the discussion of various 
matters relating to the affairs of the society, 
at the conclusion of which adjournment was 
made. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

Although money is not the chief thing in 
the work of a religious organization, yet gen- 
erous support from those who are interested 
in our aims is a most essential help. I am 
glad to chronicle the fact that we have re- 
ceived a legacy of five hundred dollars ($500) 
from Mrs. Mary R. Hall of Keene, N.H.; 
and the promise of two thousand dollars 
($2,000) from the Charlestown, Mass., Sun- 
day School gives fresh cheer and vigor to 
our efforts. In view of this recognition of 
our work I add one more expression of hope 
that the appeal which we have recently sent 
to all our churches and Sunday Schools will 
be promptly and generously indorsed. This 
appeal which we are making for increased 
funds applies to all churches. It is a call 
to the churches and members of our Unita- 
rian faith who cherish our principles and wish 
to see them perpetuated. A church may 
have a small Sunday School or none at all, 
yet out of their means they should give ac- 
cording to their measure for the support of 
this important cause which we represent. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


‘Ithe Disciples School, 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
All reports or 


Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


The Boston eden ation: 


The first meeting for the season of 1906-07 


was held on Sunday, November 25, at All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury. The afternoon ses- 


sion began at 4.30 o’clock with a short devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. F. R. Sturte- 
vant of Channing Church, Dorchester, fol- 
lowed by an address of welcome from Rev. 
H. T. Secrist. Mr. P. C. McMurdie, president 
of the Federation, announced that three new 
unions had joined the Federation, and one 
union which had dropped out was again a 
working member. They were warmly wel- 
comed. Fifteen active unions now helong 
to the Federation. The sum of $25 was 
voted to the National Union this year. It 
was voted that a banquet be given again 
next year; also, that a committee of five 
be appointed to choose some definite piece 
of work for the Federation todo. ‘The roll- 
call of unions was then taken by the secre- 
tary, and the reports were in answer to 
three questions, as follows: What methods 
are used to get the young people actively 
interested in the religious meetings? What 
means does your union employ to bring each 
successive set of young people into proper 
participation of your work? What chari- 
table work is your union doing? How do 
you raise money to carry on the work? 114 
delegates were present. After adjourn- 
ment every one for an hour enjoyed the 
hospitality and refreshments of the All 
Souls’ Union. 

The evening meeting began at 7.30 
o’clock with another short devotional service, 
conducted by. Rev. G. F. Pratt of Dorchester, 
Rev. Adelbert Hudson of Newton delivered 
a delightful address on the’ appropriate 
Thanksgiving subject, ‘Our Inheritance.” 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot gave the bene- 
diction. Edith Forbes Knowles, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted December 19 at twelve 
o’clock by Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Ros- 
lindale. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, December 21, at eleven. 
All interested in the work are cordially in- 
vited. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 
7 P.M., Monday, Dec. 17, 1906. Reading, 
Dickens’s “‘Christmas Carol,” by Rev. John 
Snyder; Christmas songs by a choir from 
Single supper tickets 
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at sixty cents may be purchased from the 
treasurer on the evening of the meeting. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.45. 


Meetings. 


THE UNION CONFERENCE OF THE UNI- 
VERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS OF CAPE Cop.— 
The meeting recently held in the Univer- 
salist church was a great success. Upwards 
of fifty delegates were present from the fol- 
lowing places outside of Hyannis: Sand- 
wich, East Sandwich, Wellfleet, Chatham, 
Barnstable, West Barnstable, Brewster, Os- 
terville, Yarmouthport. Capt. J. Henry 
Sears of Brewster was chosen chairman of 
the conference, and Rev. H. L. Buzzell of 
Hyannis secretary. In a few well-chosen 
words Edward L. Chase of Hyannis wel- 
comed the delegates. At a brief business 
session Rev. W. C. Adams of Barnstable and 
Rev. H. L. Buzzell were chosen a committee 
to prepare a plan of organization and report 
later. Rev. W. C. Adams gave a very care- 
fully prepared paper on “Our Unitarian 
Heritage,’ and sketched the growth of Uni- 
tarian ideas and organization in America, 
culminating in the beliefs now currently 
held among Unitarians. In the absence of 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is 1o Monument Street, Concord, Mass. Telephone No. 
73-2. 


Business Notices. 


Dr: Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 3d inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Edgar A. 
Mann, of Ashby, and Mabel E. Fuller, of Ashburnham. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


NS International, Americana, Britannica, Century, 
Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 
sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

Y change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E S. Read, High- 
d Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 

or Holy Land, 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE ovcanizerccr: 


party of eight will be given a free ticket. Particulars 
of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. aie 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. _ 

Almost all children are cared for in private families 
close relations with the central office. 7 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles o 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, 7reas. ; 
Parker B, Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Rev. N. S. Hill of Orleans Rev. M. R. Kerr 
of Sandwich gave a practical address upon 
“The Unitarian Outlook.” He looked for 
a rapid growth of Unitarian ideas, greatly 
accelerated by the progress of the age re- 
ligiously. ‘These addresses were followed 
by a discussion participated in by Rev. 
Charles Conklin, D.D., and Rev. H. L. Buz- 
zell, At 12.30 fhe conference held: a recess 
until 1.30, and adjourned to the ladies’ 
parlor, where a bountiful dinner was served 
to all. The Hyannis Universalist Sewing 
Circle entertained the visitors who came 
from far away. Fifty-eight sat down to 
the dinner. 

At 1.30 the conference again met, and Rev. 
Charles Conklin, D.D., of Boston, State su- 
perintendent of Universalist churches, gave 
an inspiring and spirited address upon ‘‘The 
Message of Liberal Christianity and the 
People who Need it.’’ He showed that the 
world was ready for the Liberal Christian 
message, that it wanted a reverent, rational 
idea of a personal God, that men believed 
in Christ as never before and hungered for 
his teachings, that without immortality 
the world and religion meant nothing. He 
showed from letters addressed to him the 
sort of questions people were asking about 
religion and the sort of answers that must 
be given to satisfy their questions. The 
church was quite well filled, and his address 
was closely followed. All were inspired 
and strengthened by it. After the offering 
and the singing of a hymn, Rev. H. L. Buz- 
zell read a paper upon “The Universalist 
Outlook.”” He declared that the world was 
rapidly moving toward Universalism, and 
that the triumph of Christianity could not 
be accomplished until all sectarian differences 
were merged in Christ and the gospel, and a 
reunion of the Christian Church brought 
about. 

A discussion followed, participated in by 
Rev. W. C, Adams, Rev. M. R. Kerr, H. H. 
Baker, Esq., Miss Martha Whelden, and Dr. 
Conklin. Mr. Buzzell, for the Committee 
on Business, reported that the name Union 
Conference be adopted; that next year 
the conference meet at the Barnstable Uni- 
tarian church; that a secretary be chosen; 
that the chairman of the meeting be chosen 
from the parish where meeting is held; that 
for the next meeting the Barnstable pastor 
and the secretary to be elected be the com- 
mittee to prepare a programme and select 
the time for the next meeting. The report of 
the committee was adopted, and Rev. H. L. 
Buzzell was elected secretary. The utmost 
good feeling prevailed, and hereafter there 
can be no friction between the two denomi- 
nations on Cape Cod which virtually stand 
for the same things. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames: On the evening of No- 
vember 26, the first meeting of the Home 
and School Conference brought together 


the parents and the teachers for a Har- 
vest Supper at 6.30 o’clock, followed by 
two hours of conference. The president, 
Mr. Louis P. Nash, called upon one of the} 
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members, Mrs. Carlton W. Slack, to open 
the meeting with a solo. This was followed 
by the singing of familiar songs by all pres- 
ent. Mr. Nash, after a brief introductory 
address, presented Mr. C. W. Tilton, who 
spoke upon the subject ‘“‘What the Sunday- 
school should Do,” treating it from the 
home standpoint. He emphasized especially 
the value of Bible teaching directly from the 
Bible, and the training of the young so surely 
in ways of righteousness that decisions 
may be made at any crisis in life on the side 
of the right. Miss ena L. Carpenter spoke 
of ‘‘What the Home should Do,” from the 
teacher’s standpoint, presenting the value 
of prayers and other religious exercises in 
the home; and she showed how parents 
should help the school by attending its 
special services and by co-operating with 
teachers in securing the preparation of 
lessons, Then came the discussion of the 
whole matter, in which Mrs. Ames, Mrs. 
Brown, Mr. McCormack, and Mrs. Beatley 
took part. The climax of the evening was 
an address by Mr. Ames, full of wisdom in 
its treatment of the life of home and school. 
The meeting closed with singing of familiar 
songs and a benediction. This Home and 
School Conference was organized in June, 
1906, in the interests of the Disciples School. 
The home took the initiative in organization 
The officers are all parents. Already the 
influence of the conference is felt in sup- 
porting the work of the school. The home 
is sure to be helped in a corresponding way, 
as the work of the conference is extended. 
The name was chosen as inclusive of more 
interests than a so-called Parents’ Associa- 
tion could hold. ‘The conference includes 
in membership not only all the teachers 
and parents of the school, but all others 
who are the guardians of the youth of the 
church or also are associated with the in- 
terests of young people in an intimate way. 
The place which Mr. Nash holds in home and 
school makes him an able leader of. this 
conference. 


Hovuiron, Me.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. L. R. Daniels: The beginning of winter 
finds the work of this parish well in hand. 
The pastor is greeted with good audiences 
each Sunday morning, and the opening ves- 
per services of the year have been largely 
attended. The Sunday-school is active, 
and is blessed with a corps of devoted 
teachers. ‘The course of study is the same as 
that of last year; namely, the Life of Jesus 
as found in the gospel of Mark, with a few 
lessons taken from Matthew and Luke. The 
Young People’s Religious Union has prepared 
an excellent programme for the season’s 
work. The outlook is encouraging. The 
Alliance, as ever, is active in all good things, 
Surely it is the strong right arm of this 
church, giving itself earnestly and unre- 
servedly to religious, social, and financial 
interests. Recently a number of the women 
of the church, under a competent manage- 
ment, have been raising funds for a pipe 
organ. So successful has one woman been in 
this direction that a contract has been made; 
and it is expected that in January next 
the new organ will be set up, and installed 
in the church, and many hearts made glad, 
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LovIsviILLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The church has re- 
cently adopted resolutions requesting its 
pastor to refrain from performing a cere- 
mony except when the divorced party is the 
innocent person who has obtained a decree 
for Scriptural cause. Mr. Ramsay has some- 
times been called upon to perform the marriage 
ceremonies for divorced persons whom their 
own ministers would not or could not marry 
on account of the laws of their churches. 
It seemed-to many of the people that the 
Unitarian church was placed in an unfavor- 
able light before the community on account 
of these services. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. 
A. P. Reccord: This church at Springfield 
was accidentally omitted from the report 
of Connecticut Valley churches given in the 
Register of November 29. ‘The pastor re- 
ported all in healthful condition, a decided 
and steady growth both in church attend- 
ance and the Sunday-school being espe- 
cially noticeable. The Alliance branch, under 
Mrs. D. W. Morehouse as president, has much 
increased in numbers and attendance, and 
is enjoying an interesting programme. Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley will speak at its next 
meeting, on “Ideals of American Woman- 
hood.” Unity Church is active in good 
works this year, as always. The young 
people have just held a sale to raise money 
to pay for new pew cushions. It was very 
successful. But it isnot so much the money 
raised at such affairs that make their success, 
as the fine spirit of helpfulness called forth 
and the interest aroused in the church it- 
self. The Sunday-school continues to pros- 
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per under Mr. Reccord’s care and the super- 
intendency of Mr. William W. McClench. 
The plan is now being tried of having the 
kindergarten department of the Sunday- 
school held at half-past ten in the morning. 
This will permit parents to leave their chil- 
dren in safe hands while they attend morning 
service. The rest of the school meet at noon, 
This may prove a neat way of increasing 
the attendance at church of parents who 
have young children. Another device of 
Mr. Reccord toward the same end is keep- 
ing account of the children in Sunday-school 
who have attended morning service, and 
having the names of those who have been 
most faithful on the Roll of Honor, which 
is displayed to the eyes of all scholars every 
Sunday. A great many good things come to 
this city, first and last, in the way of plays, 
music, and lectures; but nothing better for the 
thoughtful and spiritual-minded has come 
of late than the visit of Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, who recently repeated his Har- 
vard University lecture on the ‘‘Hope in 
Immortality” at the MacDuffie School. 
Of the students only the seniors were pres- 
ent. The remainder of the audience were 
some of the best-known and most thoughtful 
people of the city. While the lecture did 
not deal with scientific facts as proofs of 
immortality, and while it made no assertions, 


‘it left, as was intended by Mr. Dole, a con- 


viction in the hearts of his hearers that an 
opportunity for spiritual and intellectual 
growth will not end with life here. 


Morgan Memorial. 


On December 19 the young ladies of Mor- 
gan Memorial will hold a bargain sale of bric- 
a-brae in Emmon’s Hall. If you have any 
vases, pretty cups or saucers, plates, candle- 
sticks, doilies, pictures, toys, ete., that are 
tucked away in your house or store, please 
give them to the girls for this sale. These 
will be sold to the people near the chapel 
at prices ranging from one cent to one 
dollar. 

Send to Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, and mark ‘‘For the Sale.” 
The proceeds will be used for the relief work. 

Mrs. A. G. BARBER, 
President Women’s Auxiliary. 


The Religious Education Association. 


The theme for the February convention 
will be ‘‘The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion.’ On the first evening ‘‘The Biblical 
Materials in Religious Education” will be 
discussed under the following heads:— 

“The Value of the Old Testament in 
Training for Citizenship.”’ 

“The Application of New Testament 
Ethics to Modern Life.” 

“How Shall Biblical Ideals be Made 
Dominant in a Commercial Era?” 

On Wednesday morning there will be a 
consideration of non-religious aids in relig- 
ious education, including :— 

“The Moral Value of Physical Training.” 

“The Ethical Results of Scientific Study.” 


The Christian Register 


“The Christian Element in English Ljit- 
erature.”’ 

“The Education of the Street.” 

“The Religious Value of Amusements 
and Recreations.’ 

The Department of Churches and Pas- 
tors will have the subject of ‘‘Education 
through Church Activity,’’ with topics:— 

“The Place of Individuality in Church 
Life,’ 

“Materials Discovered in Pastoral Work.” 

“The Influence of Philanthropy on Chris- 
tian Thought.” 

“The Effect of Missions on Christian Con- 
sciousness,’’ 

There will be the usual annual survey, 
the president’s Annual Address, and the 
stated features of these conventions. The 
last session will be devoted to the consider- 
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ation of materials of religious education in 
the Life of the Nation, with topics here 
noted :— 

“Religion in the Founding of the Re- 
public.” 

“What is a Christian Nation?” 

“The Quickening of the Public Con- 
science.”’ 

“The Responsibility of a Christian Na- 
tion for the Religious Education of the 
World.” 

The departmental sessions will be filled 
with programmes of special interest, many 
of them being the results of special investi- 


.| gations which have been carried on during 


the year. In some instances special com- 
missions appointed at the Boston, conven- 
tion will contribute the results of their 
work, 


HE Chickering Piano is the result of skill, inspired by a keen appreciation 
of the artistic and a desire to live up to an enviable reputation, directed 
by the latest scientific knowledge and practical experience gained by 

80 years of piano building. @ The resulting excellence, both as to tone, touch 
and general staying power, is the reason, and the only reason, for the uniformly 


high favor in which it is held in exclusive musical circles, 


It is conceded to 


be a standard of comparison for all other makes. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Established 1323 


815 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


“Once I loved a lady editor.” ‘‘Was your 
love returned?” ‘‘Yes, with the usual re- 
grets,”—Washington Herald, 


Visitor: “Are there any fish in this river?” 
Native: ‘‘Fish! I should rather think there 
was! Why, the water’s simply saturated 
with ’em!’’—Punch., 


Mike: “So poor Flanagan’s dead.” Pat: 
“Vis, poor bye.’ Mike: ““Whin did he 
die?” Pat: “If he’d lived till nixt Widnes- 
day, he’d huv been did a wake.” 


“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Lapsling, ‘‘Sophrony 


suffers terribly from neuralagy. The only 


relief she ever gets is when she has an 
epidemic inserted in her arm.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Tommy: ‘‘Pa, what is the Isthmus of 
Panama?” Pa: ‘The Isthmus of Panama, 
Tommy, is a narrow strip of land connecting 
Central America with the United States 
Treasury.’’—Lije. 


“‘Some women,” said Uncle Eben, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Washington Star, “not 
only wants deir own way, but dey wants de 
privilege of blamin’ deir husband's foh lettin’ 
’em have it if it don’ turn out right.” 


“Just fancy, Weginald, I’ve forgotten my 
card-case.”’ ‘‘Nevah mind, deah boy, Ill 
lend you some of mine.’’ ‘‘But—ah—the 
name would be different, you know.” “Ba 
Jove, so it would! What a head you have, 
Algy!” 


When the Western girl in a story longed 
to come to Boston and professed her belief 
that it must be like heaven, her Boston 
cousin answered, ‘‘It used to be, but there 
have been great improvements in Boston in 
the last ten years.” 


Nervous Passenger (during the thunder- 
storm): “‘ Ain’t it dangerous to be on a street 
car when it’s lightning so?’’ Calm Passen- 
ger: “‘Not at all. You see, the motorman 
is a non-conductor.’’ And then the nervous 
one felt easier.—Toledo Blade. 


“We utilize every portion of the animal 
except the squeal,” said the proprietor of 
the Chicago abattoir.. “It’s a pity,’’ re- 
sponded the visitor, “that you can’t get that 
on the market, too. It would save wear and 
tear on the consumer in discussing the cost 
of meat.”—Washington Post. 


In a trolley car in New England’an Irish- 
man was badly hurt. The next day a lawyer 
called on him and asked if he intended to 
sue the company for damages, ‘‘ Damages?” 
said Pat, looking feebly over his bandages, 
“Sure, I have thim already. I’d loike to 


sue the railway for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take | f 


the case.” 


John: ““What are you reading, Aunt 
Sophronia?’”? Aunt Sophronia (who is very 
near-sighted): ‘A very nice story, Johnny. 
But I don’t see what connection the title has 
with the rest of the book.” John: ‘‘ Why, 
what’s the title?”’ Aunt Sophronia: ‘‘‘The 
Squire’s Pigs.’ But I haven’t found any- 
thing about any pigs or any squire yet.” 
Her nephew picked up the book and dis- 
covered that it was “Square Pegs,’”’ by Mrs. 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


51 WASHINGTON:SF | 
CORNER-‘WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 ...seesseececccesesees $40,702,691.55 
ETABIEAT IES: 2.5 vos ccersces «estacnwanes 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURN ER, Asst, Sec’y. 
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Educational. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. Fo: 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK DCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location 1D and dry. Laboratories. Shop 


or mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 

all, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR Boys . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. ENAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 


be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T,. P. FARR, Principal. 


Individual 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 


WELLS BURRAGE WO, 


LATE WITH 
FReNCh CO, 


FINE INGUE CIMAG CLASSE 


APPROPRIATE 
Christmas Gifts 


Minton’s Chocolate Jugs and Cups 


Cauldon Bouillons 
Doulton’s Fish and Game Plates 
Avenir Colonial China Tea Ware 
Webb’s Roc Crystal Glassware 


Rouen Candlesticks, Baskets 
Vases and ; Jugs 


314 BOYLSTON STREET 
° OPPOSITE ARLINGTON ¢ * 


Educational 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 


| with photographs of the picturesque buildings 


and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


e Daughters of the late 

The Misses Allen weirinon educator 

ALLEN, will reo , é 
OCTOBER 1, 1 

The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The MISSHS ALLEN, Wert Nevin, Mass. 

PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer, 
: _GREENFIELD, MASS, 
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grade of scholarship, Out and winter sports. 
catalogue, address 


CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 
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